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BEAUTY & BRUTALITY 

Dear New Masses: 

Let me join the gang of converts. 
I, too, as one of the editors of the 
old Masses looked with a mingling of 
suspicion and foreboding at the first 
few numbers of the New Masses. 
This is just to say that (i) I was all 
wrong and (2) I know why. The 
New Masses is a continual challenge 
to the youth that we greybeards of 
forty thought was dead and decently 
interred. The December number has 
actually more life-blood, more of that 
combination of “beauty and bru- 
tality” than any periodical today or, 
for that matter, (and here you must 
imagine me gulping hard), the last 
six or seven years. 

Louis Untermeyer 

A FARMER SPEAKS 

Editor of the New Masses: 

I found your favor awaiting me 
on my arrival from Northern Michi-J 
gan and since I would not trade my 
acquaintance with Scott Nearing for 
all the farms in the U. S. and Cana- 
da, I’ll try to write down the situa- 
tion as it appears to me. 

The fictitious values set on farm 
properties by the tax assessors and the 
fictitious prices paid for hogs, cattle, 
wheat, etc., are keeping the young 
farmers hard at work producing and 
driving the old “wise guys” to living 
off the youth whatever victims from 
the industrial centers they can catch. 

Really, the whole situation reminds 
me of the lady who wanted to take 
a bath, but “on account of company 
present, she could only wash down 
as far as possible and up as far as 
possible.” The economic situation 
around here never gets real cleaned 
up because the farmers don’t dare 
look at it. 

Five days after the death of our 
local fertilizer agent, a farmer 72 
years old, the court declared him in- 
solvent. Numbers of farmers are 
trading and selling machinery, shoes, 
insurance. Some farmers with two 
and three boys are using two and 
even three Fordson tractors — hiring 
out their labor and machinery to keep 
things going. . . 

Industry has captured my two 
oldest boys, 17 and 19. They come 
home Saturdays with more money 
than Dad ever Carried in his clothes 
and leave me a big pasture farm to 
handle with two little girls and an 
asthmatic boy of 14. Personally, I’m 
ready to take a gun and go help 
put over the English revolution — or 
any other. I’m completely disgusted, 
like all the rest of the farmers, that 
we don’t put over our own revolu- 
tion. I would gladly give my “time 
and talent,” but don’t ask a farmer 
for cash money! Wall Street’s got 
all there is in the country. 

George F . Feather 
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A SURPRISE 

Editor, New Masses: 

Ten years ago I was a boy living 
in the country and my literary educa- 
tion was confined mainly to the 
Youth's Companion, The Farm Jour- 
nal , The Market Grower's Journal , 
and the Christian Advocate . I do not 
believe that anyone in the New Eng- 
land Village could have told me that 
such a magazine as The Masses was 
in circulation. I first learned of the 
old Masses while conversing in a 
Greenwich Village eating place. 
What was The Masses? An attempt 
at sanity, I was told. And sincerity? 
Yes, that also. 

The vague legend of the old 
Masses did not at all prepare me 
for the surprise of The New Masses. 
Here is a magazine absolutely unique, 
rendering spontaneously a splendid 
sanity of effort. Here is a magazine 
answering to a high purpose, that of 
endowing life with a certain tangi- 
bility of manifestation. Yet it does 
not conform to a set of rules. The 
variety of expression is something that 
I have not found in any other maga- 
zine. And that is well; the natural- 
ness of the pattern lends grace. And 
the energy of the New Masses as- 
sures long life. 

Charles Edward Smith 

BETTER THAN] FOOD 

Editors, New Masses: 

Every copy of The New Masses 
since its birth, and particularly the 
three recent editions have been of 
profound inspiration to me. As pub- 
licity director for the General Re- 
lief Committee of the Passaic Strik- 
ers, I haye considered that, of the 
few really worth-while publications 
which stood arm and shoulder be- 
hind our cause. The New Masses 
was, and is the most prominent; the 
message it keeps delivering defies elo- 
quence. It is a Godsend of the 
working class. 

I have just finished reading your 
December, issue and to say that it is 
full to the brim with the bitter cry 
of the Worker, and that the awe- 
inspiring truth of modernity comes 
to light, in an age that terms itself 
civilized, is but putting the matter 
rather lightly, I believe. 

I would far sooner miss my 12 
o’clock meal than an issue of the 
New Masses. I mean it. 

Very truly yours, 

Leon Blumenfeld 

OUT OF THE FOG 

To the Editors: 

Great, new stuff. Throwing a lit- 
tle light on a situation that seems 
hopeless. It lifts me out of the fog 
of bewilderment and gives me new 
tools to work with. 

Barbs Farrell 

San Francisco 





Drawing by Hugo Gellert 



THE PRICE OF COAL 

Over twenty five thousand American miners killed in the past ten years. 
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JANUARY, 1927 

ARE ARTISTS PEOPLE? 

SOME ANSWERS TO THE NEW MASSES QUESTIONAIRE BY 



1 . Why do you write, draw or 
paint ? 

Robinson Jeffers: That is a subject 
for analytical autobiography you 
haven’t space. 

Upton Sinclair: Because I enjoy 
doing it; because some other people 
enjoy what they produce; and be- 
cause they pay me nothing for it. 
Genevieve Taggard: Because I like 
to. 

Stuart Chase: Ditto. Doubtless by 
now would have been respected by 
Wall Street, had I stuck to my pro- 
fession (public accountant.) 

Edwin Seaver: To give form to what 
hitherto had been for me formless. 
Bruce Barton: My first ambition 
has been to make my family com- 
fortable. 

Joseph Wood Krutch: I suspect the 
reason is rather egoistic than altruis- 
tic. 

Heywood Broun: Well, I make a 
living by writing. Painting is dif- 
ferent. 

Babette Deutsch: Because there is 
some mood, or thought, or scene 
which 1 want to preserve by catching 
it in a verbal pattern. The effort 
to do this heightens my sense of be- 
ing alive. 

Lewellyn Powys: It is my pleasure 
to register my impression in this way, 
and incredible good fortune to earn 
sufficient money for sustenance there- 
by. 

Edmund WhLsofc Because writing is 
the kind of woi|fc I most enjoy. 

Van Wyck Brooks: Writing to me is 
a natural function, like eating or 
breathing. 

2 . Do you produce for your- 
self or for an audience? 
What audience? 

Jeffers: For both. An indetermin- 
ate audience. One hopes for in- 
telligence. 

Sinclair: For myself and all the au- 
dience I can get, by any possible 
means. ^ 

Taggard: Both. If poets could own 
broadcasting stations. . . My poetry 
. . . needs for an audience peo- 
ple who have . . . simplicity 

and positiveness. 

Chase: I doubt if I would do much 
work on a desert island. People with 
brains, imagination and some capacity 
for leadership . . . the reading 

sort of working people. 

Seaver: My work itself which re- 
veals me and must reveal my audi- 
ence. 

*Reprinted from the New York World 
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Barton: If the artists will' just go 
ahead and do their work wijtjiout tak- 
ing themselves too seriously, I think 
we workers are going to be able to 
provide an appreciative and profitable 
audience. 

Krutch: I talk to myself and hope 
that some will eavesdrop. 

Broun: Few, I believe, are stalwart 
or agile enough to get satisfaction out 
of patting themselves on the back. # 

Deutsch: For myself. The realiza- 
tion of an audience gives me small re- 
current shocks, generally agreeable. 

Wilson: For an audience of "people 
like myself. 

Brooks: First for myself, and second- 
ly (mainly) for other writers, which 
I suppose is natural in a critic! 

3 . How would you define lit- 
erary or artistic prostitu- 
tion? 

Jeffers: Dishonesty for hire. v 
Sinclair: Lending the glamopand 
thrill of art to any ideals, standards, 
or ways of life less worthy than the 
best I know. v 

Taggard: I know a literary prosti- 
tute when I see one. Why defini- 
tions? 

Chase: Arguing causes in which one 
does not believe for money or for 
fame. 

Seaver: “There ain’t nothing you can 
want, your baby aint gbf!” 

Krutch: Leaving one’s own love for 
another to secure material gain. 
Broun: Many sorry hacks do believe 
with all their heart and soul in the 
merits of the stuff they turn out. 
Deutsch: Work done purely for 
hire. 
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Wilson: Shakespeare’s comedies and 
historical plays were evidently writ- 
ten to order. . . Of writers who 

do not, as Shakespeare did, work 
themselves free to produce orig- 
inal work, we may conclude, not that 
they are prostituting themselves, but 
that their abilities are not first rate. 
Brooks: Consciously writing for 

money only. 

4 . Do you regard our contem- 
porary American culture 
as decadent . If so, what 
do you think will succeed 
it? 

Jeffers: Not yet. What will fol- 
low? Centuries of increasing de- 
cadence. 

Sinclair: Our culture is part de- 
cadence, part an agonized awareness 
of decadence — and revolt, mostly 
blind, against it. 

Taggard: Dormant, and rather more 
commercial than decadent. 

Chase: I do not. I think we are in 
the birth-throes of a very authentic 
artistic culture. The only child 
which has come from the womb is lit- 
erature. Perhaps. Next. . . . 
architecture. 

Seaver: The last American culture 
was that of the Mayas. What con- 
temporary culture we have is deca- 
dent, but not American. 

Broun: I don’t think it’s decadent. 
Decadence must come after a full 
fruition, and I don’t see how any- 
body can maintain that America has 
ever come to the top of its poten- 
tialities in any field of artistic ex- 
pression. . . , ;4 . Walt (Whit- 

man) failed at the thing which he 
set out to do. Obviously he came 
too soon. It was his plan to sing for 



the proletariat, but they never joined 
in with him on the refrain. They 
didn’t get him. . . . It is part 

of the job of any genius not only 
to do his stuff, but to make his fel- 
lows like it. 

Deutsch: These States show more 
signs of cultural immaturity than of 
decadence. 

Powys: Without doubt it is at a high 
level, if the word culture is taken 2s 
referring to' a state of sensitive iri- 



dition wherein --the mind is sur- 
charged with a dry accumulation of 
traditional knowledge. In the true 
sense of the word I regard New York 
as a more cultured centre than Lon- 
don. 

Wilson: American culture has never 
flourished* how can it decay? 

Brooks: Yes. Decadent. By this I 
mean that it reflects life instead of 
creating it, or rather creating incen- 
tives to life, new and valid channels 
for the life-impulse to flow into; 
and I can’t honestly say that I see any 
improvement, or any likely to come 
in the hd^uture. I don’t think, as 
compared to certain European coun- 
tries, that we are in the way of pro- 
ducing creative men,, as distinguished 
from creative intelligences. I think 
we are infantile, and that this is due 
to all sorts of elements, or lack of 
elements in our social system, which 
will have t|L be changed first . On 
the other hand, I think we have cer- 
tain fery p«|Hexful primitive, mostly 
psychological, factors in our favor. 
Everything comes down to directing 
these factors, to the directors, to the 
creators, and I think any change 
would have to begin with philosophy 
— and first, with a complete aboli- 
tion of the pragmatic way of looking 
at things. 

5 . Does the advent of the 
machine mean the death of 
art and culture, or does 
it n^$n the birth of a new 
culmre? 

Jeffers: “The advent of the mach- 
ine” changes art and culture, but 
less than people imagine, and will 
neither kill nor initiate. 

Harbor Allen: Only little artists, 
anachronistic Ruskins, bewail the ad- 
vent of the machine. 

Sinclair: If machine-made wars con- 
tinue, there will be no new culture, 
and no old culture. 

Chase: It probably means the death 
of certain culture forms, but only to 
give way to new and exciting forms. 
Witness Manhattan Transfer , Pro- 



Are artists people? If you prick an artist, does he bleed? If 
you starve him, does he faint? Is heaven his home or can he 
properly take an active part in our mundane struggle for tellectual curiosity, and not the coii- 
the fact of bread and the concepts of liberty, justice, etc.? 

As social critic and evaluator, can he not merely say what’s 
wrong, but. also, and by more thdn a negative implication, 
declare , what’s right? This, in substance, is what we asked 
of the writers, artists and critics whose names are listed at 
the top of this page . Read their answers . 
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cessionaly and the cock-eyed Skyscrap- 
ers in the New Masses. A mach- 
ine tamed to serve man might re- 
lease the leisure for the greatest flow- 
ering of art the world has ever seen. 
Krutch: I myself .get little aesthetic 
satisfaction out of machinery. I val- 
ue it as a means of reducing drudg- 
ery, but prefer to have it kept in the 
background as much as possible. 

Broun: Claim exemption. 

Deutsch: The basic human experi- 
ences, which are the stuff of art, are 
not likely to be profoundly altered by 
the progress of mechamical invention. 
By the time we have learned to do 
such things as to substitute extra- 
uterine incubation for the present 
awkward arrangement, we may ex- 
pect something in the way of a really 
new art. 

Powys: The advent of the machine 
does not mean the death of art. As 
long as there are rational beings on 
the planet, so long will there be art. 
. . Motor cars are likely to be- 

come one of the greatest curses that 
have overtaken the human race . . 

surpassed only by syphilis. 

Wilson: The industrial revolution, 
like every other important social event 
has considerably affected culture; but 
the invention and prevalence of ma- 
chinery is only one feature of mod- 
ern life; others are the rapid devel- 
opment of scientific cu^iffe^ the uni- 
versal circulation of printed matter 
and democratic education. So that, 
though some of the arts are neglected, 
the sciences benefit; and learning and 
literature have wider currency, 
though the currency is somewhat de- 
based. 

Brooks: So far as the machine is con- 
cerned, I think everything depgnds 
on getting it into a completely su- 
bordinate place on every level above 
the material level. I think the tend- 
ency to worship the machine, or even 
reflect it, passively but admiringly as 
in pictorial art, is destructive of life. 

6. How should the artist 
adapt himself to the mach- 
ine age? 

Jeffers: The machine age is only 
•a partial change; the artist should 
adapt himself to it without ignorance 
but without excitement. It provides 
at the most, some shift of scenery for 
the old actors. 

Allen: The machine will be man’s 
next epic conquest. 

Sinclair: By realizing the new spirit- 
ual and intellectual powers made pos- 
sible to the masses by machine labor, 
and by helping to bring this vision 
to the masses. 

Chase: By finding out what the ma- 
chine has to offer; by warring on its 
monotonies and tyrannies, by chant- 
ing the rhythm of its speed and 
beauty. Never must he turn his back 
on it. 



Seaver: He must accept his age and 
his environment for its elements of 
inevitability and possibilities of life. 
. . He must drive a hard bargain 

with it for his own preservation, 
taking care to insure the purity of 
his vision in the transaction* 
Krutch: According to his tempera- 
ment. I myself profit from it as 
much as I can as 3*1, instrument for the 
production of wealth and of leisure 
but spend no more time with it than 
I have to. Those who find inspira- 
tion in it should be appropriately 
grateful and use it as, much as they 
can. 

Broun: Claim exemption. ■ 

. < p 

Deutsch: By not running away from 
it, and by trying to understand its 
complexities. } 

Powys: It is well for the artist if he 
can adapt himself to the machine 
age by retreating and again retfpt- 
ing. 

Wilson: He will be adapted in spite 
of himself and without any effort on 
his part. Let the artist attend to his 
art and the age will attend to his 
adaptation. 

Brooks: The artist mustn’t adapt 
himself to the machine age. fie 
must somehow contrive to live out- 
side it; and I think his present atti- 
tude toward it should be decisively 
hostile, satirical, etc. 

Taggard: He can’t. Unless he is of 
it, born deep in it, with complete 
identification of himself with its 
structure. I only know one artist 
who shows signs of being able to do 
this; / know numbers who are try- 
ing. . . 

We are familiar with the mood 
of the rural artist; a tree, a moun- 
tain has almost become identical with 
the fact of feeling. It will take 
some time to make men’s tools and 
buildings and conveniences signifi- 
cant of more than their utility. In 
the beginning the primitive tribe 
worshipped the fact, and all the sym- 
bols, or fertility; from this awe grew 
religion and science, — two attempts 
to secure crops and abundant life. 
Man is due to worship the machine 
in this primal fashion, as the sym- 
bol of his deliverence a / soon as it 
delivers him . He won’t worship it 
until it does. Hence we need a 
revolution before we can have art, — 
art being the vehicle of modern 
worship. At present, the artist,' if he 
considers himself a rebel, hates the 
machine in the confusion of hating 
capitalism. When the machine is 
used to make a good society, some 
artists will be pro-machine. 

Just now what’s the problem? A 
country boy will draw sky-scrapers 
as he would a pile of pumpkins — or 
he will take Whistlerian liberties with 
the ugly city. Lacking an artist who 
sees the hard glory of modern struc- 
ture, let us have nothing. 



Mike Gold recently said something 
to this effect: “If the artist will give 
himself to the proletarian cause he 
will lose immediately worldly success 
etc. . . but he will be rewarded; 

the Cause will make of him a Great 
Artist.” Something the same is im- 
plied in your questionnaire in regard 
to the machine age; the same formu- 
la, artist plus machine age, equals 
Great Artist. 

This promising * the artist prole- 
tarian stocks and bonds, glory and 
goodies is a rather difficult thing to 
put over on a person ’^vho’s work is 
more valuable to him than stocks and 
bonds of the present system. In the 
first place quit trying to buy art- 
ists — for the simple reason that they 
are not good i^.you can buy them. 
Besides, what you are offering isn’t 
true at all. The artist himself will 
lose in a revolution; he will have to 
be willing td^pool himself with the 
destinies of the race, that% 1 §ll. 

Practical men run revolutions and 
there’s nothing more irritating than a 
person with a long, vague look in his 
eye to have around, when you’re try- 
ing to bang an army into shape, or 
put over a N. E. P. If I were in 
cl*&rge of a revolution, I’d get rid of 
every single artist immediately; and 
trust to luck that the fecundity of the 
earth would produce another crop 
when I had got some of the hard 
work done. Being an artist, I have 
the sense that a small child has when 
its mother is in the middle of house- 
work. I don’t intend to get in the 
way, and I hope that there’ll be an 
unmolested spot for me when things 
have quieted down. 

Try calling yourself a machine 
age artist twenty times before going 
to sleep every night and see how 
much good it does you. What seems 
to me even more fallacious is just 
that', your constant idea that artitsts 
can WILL to do or be one thing or 
another. The New Masses is mak- 
ing a great mistake if it tries to con- 
vert bourgeoise artists into prole- 
tarian ones. Some bourgeoise hu- 
morisfcmay now be doing much more 
devastating things to the upper class 
than all the ‘I will boys’ in our own 
little group. But the New Masses 
has a job in helping the artist to take 
hold of the spectacle of modern life 
by printing the work of those who 
have begun to make inroads upon 
it. In other words it can stimulate 
and clarify and excite the artist liv- 
ing in America. 

7. Can artists unite with each 
other to secure economic 
or artistic advancement . 
If noty what group alliance 
may they seek f 

Jeffers: Artists may find advantage 
in uniting with each other; it will 
be rather economic than artistic. 
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Sinclair: They should have their 
own unions, and federate with the 
unions of the other workers. 

Taggard: I don’t know. 

Chase: They can and they do. Ob- 
serve the Actors’ Equity.- Nor is a 
trade union of the literati to pull 
the noses of the publishers unthink- 
able. All such, like equity, should 
affiliate with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Seaver: They can and should form 
defensive and offensive alliances for 
both purposes. The consequent con- 
tact, interchange of ideas and even 
conflict, are, in any event, healthy. 
Krutch: Doubtless some need to be 
alone. I see no reason why most 
might not profit from membership 
in a guild. 

Broun: I don’t see fio^r huddling is 
going to help them. Of course I 
believe that actors should have a 
union, and newspaper workers are 
fools that they have so long refrained 
from organization. . . Genius 

belongs to no class or party. Shaw 
says Socialism made a man of him, but 
certainly it was not Socialism which 
made him an artist. 

Deutsch: Artists can inite to secure 
certain economic advantages, but it 
is apt to be a precarious union. . High- 
ly problematical that any “artistic ad- 
vancement” is to be derived from an 
association of authors, ^painters or mu- 
sicians. . . The value of the art- 

ist’s work is its individual, separate 
quality. He naturally abhors group 
alliances. Even if this were not so, 
he could not afford to isolate him- 
self with his fellows. He must be in 
the world if not of it. 

Powys: True artists* are always in 
league against the re$t of the world, 
just as rats are in league against 
ferrets, weasels and stoats. They are 
only safe in large bodies and even so, 
the ricks in which they take refuge 
are sooner or later thrashed out. The 
average man would gladly kill artists 
for sport, for like fleas and bugs and 
lice, they disturb his sleep. 

Brooks: Undoubtedly artists can ad- 
vance themselves economically by 
uniting; but I think they do so at 
the expense of real advancement. 
They should unite in youth in order 
to foster their cr*ft feeling etc. 
Later I think they gain in strength 
the more they are able to go alone, 
or rather, to draw their sap from the 
common general elements of adult 
life. I do think, however, that they 
should have fairly frequent reunions. 
The point is, to avoid vital eccen- 
tricity as artists and also to avoid vital 
eccentricity as men. 

Wilson: Artists can safeguard them- 
selves in certain useful ways through 
such organizations as the Authors’ 
League. Their conflicts of interest 
with the editors and publishers are 





surely not serious enough to warrant 
their resorting to unions. 

As for “artistic advancement,” it 
is certainly true that artists can bene- 
fit by coming together in groups in 
which they can work at their prob- 
lems together and profit by each 
other’s experience. Such a group 
were the Italian painters of the Re- 
naissance; such another was the group 
of novelists which vibrated between 
the two poles of Flaubert and Zola 
in France in the last century; and 
such another was the Irish revival 
of Synge and Yeats and Lady Greg- 
ory and the rest. We have no such 
groups in America, except on a very 
small scale — the Stieglitz group, 
Mencken and Nathan, the disbanded 
vers-librists and imagists — and I be- 
lieve that it would be a good thing 
if we had. 



8. May society properly de- 
mand of the artist , not 
merely good craftsman- 
ship and good reporting , 
but the (S transvaluation of 
values" — the creation of 
new social values . 
Jeffers: Society may properly wish 
for it, but it would be fatuous to de- 
mand what there is only the most ex- 
ceptional chance of getting. 
Sinclair: To say that the artist shall 
not be a creator, but merely a crafts- 
man is to turn him from a man into 
a monkey. 

Taggard: Hell! 

Chase: This is too esoteric for me. 
A sound artist does what he has to, 
regardless of social values. Read 
The Constant Nymfh . Sanger 
kicked social values in the face, but 
it was worth the booting. 



Seaver: It is the vision that counts. 
. . . Vision means the breaking 

down of stale concepts into its living 
components. It means the formation 
of new values in the alembic of the 
creative imagination. 

Krutch: I do not think it will do 
society any good to demand of the 
artist anything he does not feel like 
giving. Shakespeare is Shakespeare, 
even if he isn’t Shaw. Even a con- 
servative may be sincere. Why try to 
make a hypocrite of him by demand- 
ing that he be a revolutionary? Isn’t 
that just as bad as demanding that he 
be a conservative? 

Broun: Society has a nerve even if it 
demands anything of the artist. It 
should take what he gives it and be 
properly humble and thankful. In 
a certain sense every creative person 
is a reformer, but this does not mean 



that he must be in his work a prop- 
agandist for good roads, shorter 
hours and a low tariff. All these are 
excellent things but they need not be 
the concern of the artist. 

Deutsch: An enlightened society 
will not demand anything of its 
artists beyond good craftsmanship. It 
is the artist’s business to create, with 
material abstracted from the actual 
world, images which live and move 
and have their being in a world of 
their own. Since he is constantly 
drawing upon life in creating these 
images, he cannot but affect in some 
sort the life about him. But the 
effect of his work is indirect and 
sometimes slow, and in any case it 
is not by this that his performance 
is to be judged. The artist must 
have his roots in the social soil, and 
it may well be that his genius drops 
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Restaurant Manager: ‘‘Get in line there! Two dollars a day, twelve hours, and all you want to eat.” 
Drifting Dave: “Get that' kid? All you want to eat and no time to eat it.” 



seeds upon that same earth that 
nourished it. But society cannot, 
with any degree of success, play Bur- 
bank to the plant. 

Powys: No art can exist "which does 
not draw its very existence from the 
white mare’s milk of Life itself. 
Art for Life’s sake . . loyalty to- 

wards the unregenerate dance of na- 
ture rather than towards any feeble 
fancy in regard to the ethnological 
advancement of our kind. 

Society has no right to demand 
anything from the artist unless it be 
a purely formal obeisance to the 
less foolish of its regulations. 

Wilson: A person who was remark- 
able merely for “good craftsmanship 
and good reporting” would not be an 
artist at all. The aim and function 
of the artist is to make people see 
things in a new way, and, therefore, 
precisely to modify their conscious- 
ness, to make them give things new 
values. But our views and feelings 
may be altered as effectively by a 
painting of a flower or by a sonnet 
about love as by a philosophical dia- 
logue or a modern play of social crit- 
icism. 

Brooks: I think society has a right 
to demand of the artist in general 
the “creation of new social values.” 



V' 

This has to come, and only the artist 
can give it. But I don’t think the 
individual artist should consciously 
strive to fulfill this function. When 
he does he usually develops a Je- 
hovah-complex and ruins himself, 
(for himself and society). This is 
a case for natural selection. The 
great man must come, but he can’t 
come by trying to be great. 

Waldo Frank: Intrinsically, art is 
neither reporting nor commentary.. 
Art is concerned with the spirit in 
life and to this end uses materials. 
For it can convey and create that 
spirit only through the manipulation 
of materials. This is obvious at once, 
if you stop to think that any thought, 
spirit, soul, (call it what you like) is 
inconceivable without some sensible 
shape, some body (even if it is only 
the physical sound-waves of music) 
to express it. It is the knowledge of 
this, and this only, which makes the 
true artist so passionately concerned 
with Form. In form alone, does 
spirit live. 

But what is this vague matter of 
spirit, soul, life? It is the specific 
matter of Value. The value of any 
thing is its life. - Life without value 
is literally life gone dead. When 
we say a thing is dead, we mean sim- 



ply that for us it has lost its value. 
Therefore, the artist must be the 
creator of value — since he is the man 
who puts life into the body of the 
world about us. In a world which 
needs fresh values, he is literally their 
creator: in a world which has values, 
he is their guardian, their conservator, 
their renovator. 

It is the process of human society 
that there is always discrepancy be- 
tween the condition of its values (its 
living spirit), and of. its forms (its 
body). Otherwise, there would be no 
motion, there would be stagnation 
and death. In some eras, the values 
are militantly young and have erect- 
ed for themselves no valid forms. In 
others, the forms are perfected and 
the values are dying out of them. An 
example of the earlier class was Chris- 
tian Europe before the vear ioon. 
An example of the other is the whole 
period stretching from the Renais- 
sance to ourselves. In early Chris- 
tendom there were plenty of hearty 
values; the philosophers of Greece, 
the mystics of North Africa, the pro- 
phets of Israel had bequeathed them. 
It was the historic business of the 
Teutonic hordes to incarnate these 
values into aesthetic and hence social 
bodies. No sooner had they achieved 



this (about 1300) than the old values 
began to weaken, disintegrate, break- 
up. God, for instance, as the prime 
symbol of value in the f Catholic State, 
went out and the hideous, soulless, 
modern State — pure ,body — was all 
that was left. 

The result at long length was our 
miserable but thrilling present. We 
are living in a world replete with 
bodies; machines, empires, trade 
unions, chambers of commerce, revo- 
lutionary committees — these, with- 
out spirit-values, are lifeless bodies. 
Remember, now, that the old values 
were artist-made, artist-formed. Plato, 
Moses, Jesus, were as clearly artists 
as Dante and Michael Angelo. These 
men had great craft of course; else 
they could never haVe put over their 
end; the materialization of values. 

The true artist today is the man 
ready to devote his life to the dis- 
covery and formulation of values, in- 
herent in our world of today, but not 
yet cogent. He will work them out 
in aesthetic form: i.e., in personal 
form. That must come first. He 
need not bother about their assimila- 
tion into general social forms. That 
is Mankind’s job. If he bothers with 
that, he’ll mess his part of it. 
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9. What attitude should the 
artist take to the revolt 
tionary labor movement? 
Is there any hope of a new 
world culture through the 
rise of the workers to 
power? If so, what will 
that culture be like? 
Jeffers: “The rise of the workers to 
power,” if it should reach secure es- 
tablishment, would produce a quiet- 
ist, archaizing, lyrical, extremely 
formal sort of culture. During the 
time of the struggle and disappoint- 
ment, any revolutionary labor move- 
ment will react on creative work, 
as a source of power, and a source of 
disturbance; will break moulds, in- 
tensify and pervert ideas, force dis- 
coveries. But a really new culture 
could arise only beyond the Lethe of 
a new dark ages. 

Sinclair: The artist should be the 
soul of the labor movement. He 
should turn it from a business quarrel 
into a new step in civilization. The 
new culture will be like nothing we 
can imagine, because we live in our 
petty individualities, and cannot im- 
agine Jiow it would really feel to 
possess a social consciousness, and to 
share in mass emotions. 

Taggard: One thing chiefly interests 
me, 'as a person who writes poetry, 
in the culture of the workingclass. 
When it is successful, it will permit 
a positive attitude toward both life 
and art. It will be possible to think 
of life as good, and to explore it 
as abundant, because a revolution will 
have been made by the determin- 
ation of a mass of people who feel 
that it is sufficiently worth while to 
stru ggle for it. 

Allen: Nothing is surer than that 
the social revolution will be the torch 
for a new flame of art, hopeful where 
it is now frustrated, lusty where now 
it is anemic, bold and gleeful where 
now it is bound and surly. 

Broun: Why must he, the artist, al- 
ways be taking an attitude towards 
things? . . . When the work- 

ers come to power this could easily 
be a better world, but that would not 
of necessity give us better writers, 
composers or painters. It might. 
Who knows? I don’t. 

Chase: What attitude? Whatever 
his art permits him to take, precise- 
ly as in the case of chambers of com- 
merce, political governments, Kiwan- 
is or Atlantic City beauties. Russia 
will remain the acid test of what he 
may hope to gain from it. Is there 
any hope? Yes. But the new world 
culture may be no better than that 
which came through the rise of the 
Medicis to power. 

Seaver: Attitude is a bad word. The 
artist must accept the revolutionary 
labor movement as one of the most 
vital activities of our time, affecting 
the whole social fabric. . . My 

sympathies are naturally with the 



workers, not in whose ideas but in 
whose being there is life itself. . . 

The ec&iomic revolution is only one 
form of a more comprehensive revo- 
lution. Witness Russia. 

Krutch: He should follow his con- 
victions. There is hope, yes, but not 
certainty. Havelock Ellis’ Study of 
British Genius showed that the up- 
perclass minority in England pro- 
duced the vast majority of the men 
who achieved intellectual distinction. 
Perhaps this was only because that 
class had the greatest opportunities. 
Perhaps it means that genius usually 
arises from a single small strain in a 
population and that those through 



whom that strain runs usually manage 
to keep socially, financially and in- 
tellectually on top. If the “work- 
ers,” in the narrow sense you mean, 
come to power, we shall merely wait 
and see. 

Deutsch: The artist is concerned 
with the revolutionary labor move- 
ment only insofar as being dedicated 
to life more abundant, he is on the 
side of those who would create a 
richer life for the mass of mankind. 
In his specific capacity as an artist, the 
movement concerns him no more and 
no less than any other phenomenon 
of his pluriverse. Certainly, the abo- 
lition of classes which, we are told, 
result from the rise of the workers 
to power, would mean a new culture. 
As to what it would be like, I should 
hazard the guess that it would vague- 
ly approximate the culture of the 
middle ages. . . . However, specula- 
tion is a little like trying to describe 
the taste of roast gryphon. First catch 
your gryphon. 

Powys: The attitude of the artist to 
the revolutionary labor movement 
should be one ©f sympathetic interest 
insofar as its cause is more dynamic 



than that which is championed by 
reactionary parties. Also, economic 
injustice and mismanagement is so 
flagrant in our time that the situation 
has become intolerable to people of 
sensitive natures. Besides, artists 
should never offer obstruction to 
change which is in itself so essential 
an attribute of life. At the same time, 
it should never be forgotten by the 
prudent that many of us would have 
the greatest difficulty in gaining a 
livelihood in any body politic that 
was not corrupt, so that in advocating 
the cause of communism it is more 
than likely that we act the part of 
the gabbling grey goose of Hol- 



worth, who for spite of the farmer, 
before he had her head snapped off, 
kept reiterating long live the red fox . 
Wilson: It depends on what sort of 
artist he is: the revolutionary labor 
movement, like modern plutocratic 
drinking parties, like the religious 
legends of Christianity, like striking 
seascapes off the Maine coast, or, in 
fact, any other subject of interest, 
may fall within the field of one 
artist’s vision, but not within that of 
another. 

If you want to raise the question 
of proletarian culture, it is, of course, 
true that all important social changes 
are reflected in the arts and sciences. 
But fundamentally, the character of 
culture must always remain the same: 
painting and music, like astronomy 
and mathematics — or like cabinet- 
making or well-digging — must be 
successful, not in terms of politics 
or of sochil institutions, but in terms 
of their own particular crafts. In 
this sense, there can be no such 
thing as proletarian literature any 
more than there can be proletarian 
chemistry or proletarian engineering. 
Conventions change in all these things 



EVERY TURBINE SINGING 

Every turbine singing on the earth is a bud put forth on the 
air of a wide Spring, 

Every dynamo turning is a bud tight-rolled and thrust out of 
darkness into warm light. 

In their time the buds of this cleanness will swell and leap 
full and fuller and come to their harvest. 

For the strength of their hearts men will eat of the fruit of 
new knowledge 

And find in the hush of their bosoms that evil and good are 
one rhythm, as the crash of power on power is one; 

And life and death are a brightness unbroken as the thrust 
and recoil of a shaft fire-driven; > 

And body and soul embrace one another, as motion makes 
whole the curved steel and power is born of their spring- 
ing. 

And peace will come stumbling out of the earth like the 
burnished fatness of summer. 

And peace will be gathered, and peace will nourish our sons. 

MacK night Black 



and the changes are, to some degree, 
determined by social conditions. But 
the work of, say, a proletarian poet, 
however different in vocabulary and 
form, must in the end meet the same 
requirements as the poetry of a con- 
servative courtier like Horace or Ra- 
cine; just as a proletarian bridge, 
however different in ornament or de- 
sign from a capitalistic one, must be 
judged for its effectiveness in per- 
forming the same function, that is, of 
providing a safe passage over a river, 
and this effectiveness can only be se- 
cured by a mastery of the same prin- 
ciples as were applied by the capit- 
alist bridge-builders. All the talk 
about “class” literature and art seems 
to me, rather pointless. The arts and 
sciences produce classes of their own 
which cut across the social classes. 
When the proletariat learn to appre- 
ciate art and to understand science, 
they will appreciate and understand 
them in the same way as anyone else 
and, when they make contributions 
to them, their contributions will be 
valuable, if they are valuable, in ex- 
actly the same way as those of the 
capitalist Proust and the aristocrat 
Bertrand Russell. There are already 
great proletarian names among the 
arts and sciences; but they are the 
great names of artists and scientists, 
not of proletarians. 

Brooks: I should say, that any artist 
takes the first step towards ruining 
himself, when Kte recognizes any 
ought y any phase of life outside the 
sphere of his natural functions as a 
man. But I do think there is a wide- 
ly felt natural impulse in the mod- 
ern art artist to side with the work- 
er, as representing something more 
creative than money power. A new 
world culture through the rise of the 
workers to power? In itself, I 
should say, no, or rather a worse 
culture than we already have. For 
the worker in general, as such, rep- 
resents the absence of culture. But 
as tending toward the abolition of 
class, as such, I believe in the revo- 
lutionary movement and think it fav- 
orable to culture. It represents the 
effort to one of the various kinds of 
freedom, in a general human sense. 
And the more freedom, properly 
understood, the more culture. Of 
course, I should add that all culture 
is the result of indivdual self-disci- 
pline. Freedom, so far as culture is 
concerned, is only a favoring con- 
dition for this. 

Frank: The artist does not get his 
values from the air: he gets them 
from his experience: from the experi- 
ence of vital facts. Such a fact to- 
day is the class-conscious worker, in 
the lordly and infantile Democracy. 
I don’t see how the true artist of 
today can be spiritually alien to this, 
movement, any more than he can 
be to that other set of vital facts; 
his own personal emotions. 
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THIS COCK-EYED 
WORLD 

By WILLIAM];GROPPER 




ROUMANIA 
Celebrates return of 
her pan-handling queen 
with a pogrom. 




JOHN DEE 
Gives $987,658,329.00 
in dimes to his fav- 
orite churches, and 
gets a box seat in 
heaven. 



JA I L 




THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
RAILROAD 
All aboard : Mooney, Sac- 
co and Vanzetti, Tom 
O’Mara, J. B. McNamara, 
Joe Varelli, Tom Con- 
nors. Twenty - five men 
convicted under Cali- 
fornia Criminal Syndica- 
list law still in the pen. 
Fourteen in other states. 
Faster, America, Faster! 



AMERICA FIRST 
Census figures show 
that America leads in 




DADDY— WOOF- 
WOOF 

Browning admits, 
through the press, that 
he still wants a “baby” 



LAO 




QUESTIONNAIRE 
Do you believe in 
God? Do you go to 
church regularly? 
Have you stopped 
beating your wife reg- 
ularly? Answer Yes 
or No. 





OIL’S WELL WITH 
THE WORLD 
London negotiations 
reveal to Standard Oil 
that the villainous- 
looking Bolshevik 
really has a heart of 
gold. 



NATHAN STRAUSS 
Gets mad at Henry 
Ford for hating the 
Jews, and Ford says: 
“So’s your old man.’’ 
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THE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY 

By HAMILTON BASSO 



P rofessor South, who taught So- 
ciology, was small and colorless, 
his bald head polished like the cap 
of a knee. By years of scrimping 
he had managed to accumulate a re- 
spectable sum of money and was 
very proud of himself. He announc- 
ed, whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, that he intended to re- 
sign his chair at the end of the term 
and spend the rest of his life in 
Europe. “Not along the ordinary 
beaten paths but in the unknown 
places. . . .” 

Seated in the swivel chair before 
his desk he stared at Quimby, a stu- 
dent. 

“Well,” he said, “have you your 
report?” 



of books and papers, scattered over 
the table and upon the floor. 

Young Carton is at the head of 
the table, reading from a book. 
Sometimes, at a difficult passage, he 
stops to explain what he has read. 
Carton is an honor student and the 
others are anxious to study with him, 
hoping, in a few desperate weeks of 
cramming, to acquire a semester’s 
work. 

Dawn is near and the boys are 
tired. They nod, curse and yawn. 
Outside, small noises begin to break 
the long still night. Birds stir, squir- 
rels scamper lightly along the naked 
branches. The morning air is cold, 
and Quimby turns up the collar of 
his coat. His mind, held in check all 



college? That’s what he wanted to 
know. 

But now, he cautioned himself, 
was not the time to think of such 
things. Now wasn’t the time to think 
of anything. He must just plug and 
cram and leave the thinking of 
thoughts to somebody else. He had to 
graduate. Whether he wanted to or not. 

He remembered that Carton was 
reading and brought his mind to 
listen. 

“ The fofular assignment of un- 
comflimentary terms and hateful 
names has always served as a frotett 
against social change and in this way 
is to be considered as a means of 
social control .” 

That was South’s book he was read- 



preparing for. Were it not for South 
he would not be shive/ing in a cold 
room tearing his eyes out trying to 
keep them awake. G >d damn the 
man! 69^ . . . How could any 
mortal person judge another’s knowl- 
edge to such a knife-blade’s edge? 
Where were the scales to balano ; it 
so nicely? But, as South said, there 
was something else to all this. A 
moral lesson. . . . 

One musn’t think, however. Just 
sit tight and listen to what Carton 
was reading. Plug and cram, that 
was the ticket. Get the stuff into 
one’s head and keep it there. He had 
to graduate. After all these years of 
coming to this flea-bitten place he’d 
he damned if he wouldn’t . . 



Because he knew the professor night, forced to become a sponge to 
was anticipating his negative the boy sop up information, begins to revolt 
became flustered. and wander. 

“No. But you see . . . ” Why, in the name of everything 

South held two fingers in the air holy, did he have to endure this 
like a priest giving benediction. idiotic performance? Why did he 
“No excuses, please,” he mumbled, have to sit here, night after night, 
He crossed his legs, lean legs that cramming until his head ached and 
protruded too much from the bot- his eyes cut like knives? Why, in 
tom of his trousers, and smiled. His the first place, had he ever come to 



ing from, thought Quimby — South, But, Oh, Jesus, I don’t remember a 

who for thirty years had saved his word. Oh, Jesus, sweet, sweet Jesus, 
earnings as a professor so that even- riding in that golden cloud, like the 
tually he might retire and go to niggers say. He’s going to bust me 
Europe — out of the beaten paths. sure. I can’t get it to save my neck. 

It was South, too, who had given The assignment of social change . . . 
him 69^2 for a final grade. . .As 3. 

a moral lesson. If he had passed Professor South, surrounded by a 
that course he would nDt have needed crowd of chattering students, posted 
to take the examination he was now his grades. 



teeth were broad and discolored, a 
few of them patched with gold. 

“I don’t know,” he began abrupt- 
ly, his smile fading, “why you con- 
tinue coming to college, Quimby. 
You certainly realize that you haven’t 
a chance to pass any of your sub- 
jects. Why don’t you quit and go 
to work?^ 

“I know you’ve wondered why I 
gave you that 69 last term for a 
final grade. Well, I’ll tell you. I 
did it in oi;der to give you a moral 
lesson. I thought that if I failed 
you by so small a margin you’d 
awake to the necessity of being alert 
and attentive. But it seems to have 
had no effect on you whatsoever. 
You’re as lazy, even lazier, than you 
were before.” 

Quimby flushed. 

Professor South, fingering a Phi 
Beta Kappa key, spoke again. 

“What do you expect will become 
of you? Don’t you ever want to 
amount to anything?” 

“But Professor South, after all . .” 
“Oh, don’t try to excuse yourself. 
I’ve got you spotted, my son. I’ve 
known too many like you. You can’t 
bluff me. All I have to say is, if you 
want to pass my course, you’d better 
get to work mighty soon.” 

He spun around in his chair, and 
began to rummage in a pile of papers. 
Quimby left the room. 

2 . 

Several boys, their eyes red with 
want of sleep, sit in a small room. The 
table-lamp, a green shade askew upon 
its bulb, pours its light over a mass 
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From Bezbowknik 

Bezbozhnik takes a fling at the workings of Christian Socialism 



FRIJOLES DE SEGUNDA 

By ARNOLD ROLLER 



There were cries of elation from 
those who had passed, groans and 
frank blasphemies from the less for- 
tunate. 

The professor stood in the door- 
way of his office listening to the re- 
marks being bandied about. 

Quimby, smoking a cigarette, 
waited until the crush had cleared 
a little and went to the bulletin 
board where the grades were hung. 

69 7-8 was written beside his 
name . . last term it was 69 J4. 



His first impulse was to believe 
that the professor had made him the 
victim of a practical joke . . To fail 
a man by 1-8 of a point— Pshaw! It 
was impossible. 

Then, as he realized the grade was 
really official, he filled with anger. 
Not because he had failed, for fail- 
ure he had expected. It was the 
fraction that hurt. 

“Goddamn the low down bitch,” 
he said. 

Turning, -he sum the Professor 
looking at him. He grew embarras- 
sed, and dropped his eves. South 



was smiling at him, unctiously. 

“You came pretty close, didn’t 
you?” South said courteously. “It’s 
not my fault you know. It’s the re- 
sult of your own careless attitude. 
You should have expected it.” 

Quimby, on guard, smiled back at 
him. 

“I know,” he said. 

“You see,” the Professor uttered 
softly, “I warned you. Time and 
again. But you paid no attention. 
You realize that you are the only 
person to blame, don’t you?” 



Quimby sank his nails into his 
palms and nodded. 

“Last year your grade was^bg^, 
wasn’t it? Well, if you want to 
console yourself, you’ve done better 
this time. Next year, if you are 
lucky, you might even manage to 
get by, mightn’t you?” 

Quimby mumbled an answer. The 
man dimmed before him. He won- 
dered what would happen if he 
should suddenly grab this nasty little 
smiling man and stand him on his 
bald head, screaming and whining 
. . . as a moral lesson. . . . 



F rijoles de Segunda, literally 
translated means, second - hand 
beans. It is a dish illustrative of the 
peculiar prosperity under which the 
peons of Guatemala enjoy their free 
and careless life. 

Guatemala, like Peru and Vene- 
zuela, is one of the democracies rec- 
ognized by our country, where the 
natives can be comandeered by the 
local political bosses to work, at a 
rate fixed by the authorities, or with- 
out any compensation whatsoever, on 
road repairing, public works, or even 
for private landowners. The wage is 
usually fixed at $20 per day, the 
amount paid by the hacendado (the 
large landowner) for every worker 
supplied to him. Not so bad until 
you know that the $ sign, in all Latin 
America, means peso. It so hap- 
pens that in Guatemala the peso 
or is worth less than 2 cents. 

That would be 40 cents a day. The 
lot of the peon of Guatemala begins 
to look less rosy and enviable, never- 
theless, the peon would feel like 
Rockefeller if he actually got those 
twenty pesos a day. 

The hacendado really does pay 20 
pesos a day — but not to the peon. 
He pays it to the local political boss 
who keeps 1 5 pesos himself per day 
and per man. The peon is still left 
with $5 a day or the equivalent of 
10 cents. 

No good purpose would be served 
by accustoming the peon to too great 
opulence by leaving them all that. 
Such wealth would make him less 
appreciative of the joys of an ac- 
tive, virtuous and frugal life. To 
avoid such disaster the “enganacha- 
dor,” the contractor, who actually 
picks and recruits the workers, keeps 
an additional three pesos out of the 
five. The peon is finally left with 
two Guatemalan dollars, or 4 cents, 
jingling in his pocket, out of which 
he may indulge in his natural vices — 
women, wine and song. 

It sometimes happens that the 
peon*fafter a few weeks or months 
of labor, saves enough from his four 
cents^a day to buy a glass of Pulque 
(the Mexican and Central American 
alcoholic drink). This may make 
him feel cheerful for a while, and 
cause him to sing in the streets, or 
stop walking with the humility of a 
beaten dog. For this crime he is 
promptly arrested, brought before the 
judge, and fined 50, 100 or 200 pe- 
sos for drunkenness or disorderly 
conduct. The fine is imposed ac- 
cording to the savings of the peon, 
or according to the time he has work- 
ed and the estimate of how much he 
may have saved. Should he be stub- 
born and wicked enough to deny that 
he has any money he is put in prison 



and given a chance to work off his 
fine. 

In prison he receives free quarters 
— but no food. Prisoners in preven- 
tative custody or those convicted for 
short terms are not fed at the ex- 
pense of the state. Such sentimental 
treatment would only encourage 
crime and idleness. Everybody would 
rather go to jail than work. The 
friends or relatives of the prisoner 
are supposed to bring food to the 
peon domiciled at the expense of the 
state. Such contributions rarely run 
to pheasant, venison or caviar sand- 
wiches. All he gets are dried kidney 
beans, known in Latin America as 
frijoles . It is the national popular 
food like potatoes in Ireland. These 
frijoles are eaten by the prisoners 
uncooked and dry, or with some 
water, as he has no cooking facili- 
ties. Hard as stone, many of them 
are swallowed without being chewed, 
and many pass undigested through the 
stomach and find their way out 
again, as perfect as in their original 
form, into the exterior world, into 
freedom and renewed usefulness. 

Thus the frijoles take their place 
in the economic scheme for the sec- 
ond time. 

Science knows no limits of large, 
and small, and economics, knows none 
to riches or poverty. There are peons 
still poorer than those miserable 
slaves who swallowed the stone-hard 
unboiled beans. 

Nothing is lost in nature. Ameri- 
can efficiency is surpassed in Guate- 
mala by these simple peons. The un- 
digested frijoles returned to the world 
cannot escape their final destiny. 

The peon carefully washes the 
beans out of the useless medium by 
which they returned to the exterior 
world, just as gold is washed out of 
the surrounding mud. He gives them 
a second chance. He enables the fri- 
joles to pursue for a second time the 
career in which they were formerly 
so unsuccessful. And this constitutes 
the delicacy known .to Guatemalan 
peons as frijoles de segunda. 

There are no frijoles de t ere era. 
This is unfortunate.- Perfetuum mo- 
bile frijoles might have solved the 
world’s labor problem. One portion 
of frijoles, used over and over again 
might have sufficed for the whole life 
of the robot, as the same oil is used 
again and .again in a modern ma- 
chine. What an ideal method of 
keeping up that cheapest of all ma- 
chines which does not have to be 
bought, and can always be replaced 
because it reproduces itself! 

MATULKA LITHOGRAFHS — Original 
Lithographic Proofs of the Matulka re- 
produced on page 7 of this issue, may be 
procured from New Masses at $20.00 each. 
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There were cries of elation from 
those who had passed, groans and 
frank blasphemies from the less for- 
tunate. 

The professor stood in the door- 
way of his office listening to the re- 
marks being bandied about. 

Quimby, smoking a cigarette, 
waited until the crush had cleared 
a little and went to the bulletin 
board where the grades were hung. 

69 7-8 was written bes*ide his 
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was smiling at him, unctiously. 

“You came pretty close, didn’t 
you?” South said courteously. “It’s 
not my fault you know. It’s the re- 
sult of your own careless attitude. 
You should have expected it.” 

Quimby, on guard, smiled back at 
him. 

“I know,” he said. 

“You see,” the Professor uttered 
softly, “I warned you. Time and 
again. But you paid no attention. 
You realize that you are the only 
person to blame, don’t you?” 
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RUSSIA’S FOXY GRANDPA 

PEASANTS’ “PAPA GOD’’ BEWILDERED BY MIRACLES OF SOVIET SCIENCE 

By ERNESTINE EVANS 




I n the last four years the Soviet 
attack on the orthodox church 
has gradually but constantly altered 
in character. In place of violent ex- 
propriation of church property, and 
constant watch of priests, suspect al- 
ways as counter revolutionary ele- 
ments, there has grown up a steady 
cultural propaganda not only against 
the old Russian orthodox church of 
which the Czar was the titular head, 
but against Jewish churches and Mo- 
hammedan, the idea in any form, of 
God or Heaven. The communists, 
young and old, are as derisive as 
ever about mysticism, and as deter- 
mined that the church shall have no 
temporal power, property influence 
or educational prestige, but there is 
nothing barbaric about their haste in 
accomplishing their purpose. The 
churches are fresh-painted at gov- 
ernment insistence. Many mission- 
aries and sects, formerly suppressed 
by the Czar, have opened churches 
and conduct services. The debate 
held last summer in Moscow between 
the American tourist Sherwood Eddy 
and Michael Reissner, editor of the 
atheist magazine Bezbozhnik (The 
Godless) was an entertainment that 
drew eight thousand ticket buyers. 
The debate was on the existence of 
God and most of the proceeds went 
to the Association of the Godless, 
which has many branches all over 
the world, and held an international 
convention last year in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Religion, far from being a 
forbidden subject, is a debatable one, 
but irreligioii is the popular side 
in the cities, and the government is 
a partial referee in all disputes be- 
tween the anti-religious communists 
and the churches in the villages. 
Whenever religion comes up in the 
news, as it did last year in the “Mon- 
key process” at Dayton, as the Russians 
called it, the whole Russian press 
editorializes on the side of evolution, 
and Crocodile , an illustrated satirical 
paper, and Bezbozhnik , organ of the 
atheist association, let themselves go 
in caricature and polemic. 

The change in the manner of mak- 
ing anti-church propaganda is most 
obvious in this year’s issues of Bez- 
bozhnik . About three years ago, many 
Russians united in approval of its 
purpose, began to question the ef- 
fectiveness of the magazine, which 
was a lavishly illustrated weekly, 
printed in three colors, in technical 
make-up one of the show pieces of 
the Soviet press. Did it deserve its 
subsidy? Was it effective? The test 
of its effectiveness was the Russian 
peasant. The final practical test of 
everything in Russia today is whether 



it moves the Russian peasant in the 
direction of communism or away 
from it. The early issues of the maga- 
zine had been sent free far and wide 
into the villages. The chief features 
of the early numbers were merciless 
cartoons of the village priests, coarse- 
ly represented as fat and vulgar fig- 
ures, overeating in the midst of 
famine. But they whanged on the 
string of hatred of priests too much 
and too long. Observant members 
of the local Ispolkoms began to re- 
port to Moscow that the magazine, 
The Godless was acting as a boom- 
erang. Here and there even an ir- 
religious peasant would say a kind 
word for a thin priest, or point out 
that humanly speaking, the village 
pope wasn’t so bad. The Godless , ob- 
jected those who had to bear the 
brunt of representing communist 
leadership in the village, was good 
enough fun for the hardboiled young 
communist to laugh over, but it wasn’t 



a good investment of cash for the 
winning of the village elders. 

The magazine J>egan to change its 
tables of contents, and* its* manner of 
distribution. It continues to be sent 
to subscribers and to certain party 
officials, and can be bought at the 
government bookshops in the larger 
towns and at the railway newsstands 
all over Russia, but it most ojj&n finds 
its wa^ into the village "in single 
copies, bootlegged in from Moscow 
as a sort of naughty forbidden fruit, 
one of the special purchases to be 
made by a peasant who goes up to 
Moscow and stays at the peasant hotel 
run by the government on the site 
of the once famous restaurant Her- 
mitage. The reading matter is most 
of it above the peasant heads, but it 
serves to start discussion and doubt- 
ing when a group of peasants are 
gathered together to look at the 
naughty pictures. A systematic series 
of articles on comparative religion, 



From a full page in six colors — Bezbozhnik 
Calling the new highly developed breeds the Devil’s Artifice, “Papa God” 
reaffirms his faith in the scrub barn-yard hen. 



and the economic and political his- 
tory of established churches, has 
been running two years. The whole 
series amounts to a book the size of 
Why We Behave Like Human Be- 
ings , or Wells’ Outline of History , 
and is calculated to disturb funda- 
mentalist believers in one church. 
There are repeated articles on 
the saints’ relics that the Bolshe- 
viks are never tired of digging up, 
and historical accounts of the ill be- 
haviour of priests in crises like the 
famine and constant reminders of 
the alliance between the church and 
Czarism. 

But along with this obvious anti- 
church propaganda, the magazine is 
being filled with other material so 
interesting and various that opening 
the magazine at random one week, it 
seemed to be a Pofular Science 
Monthly or a Bulletin of the Edison 
Comfany> for it is now making a 
specialty of running articles, illustrat- 
ed in new and lively fashion, of the 
miracles of science, of electric light 
bulbs and electric irons, and electric 
churns, radios and aeroplanes, power 
houses and super power houses, — all 
the miracles that the bolsheviks claim 
are wrought by work and intelligence 
and science rather than by prayer. 
Opened at another page, the maga- 
zine has the appearance of an illus- 
trated farm journal. Articles on 
dairy farming, on American methods 
of increMi^ jhe butter fat in milk, 
and the number of gallons of milk 
per* day ah$|pd; accounts of experi- 
ments in feeding hens to increase lay- 
ing, in incubator chicks and in using 
electric light in hen houses. Every- 
thing is accompanied by cartoons and 
illustrations, humorous and satirical, 
incredible American cows the size of 
Paul Bunyan’s blue ox, for the Bol- 
sheviks believe in pictures. A serious 
article on poultry breeding will be 
illustrated with an excellent drawing 
of a rooster and the proper American 
coop (often taken from the results 
of experiments of an American state 
agricultural farm) with, in the cor- 
ner, a joke perhaps, in which two 
hens converse absurdly, and a bright 
page of Rhode Island reds with scar- 
let combs and buff feathers, and a 
ribald “Papa God” talking nonsense 
to a hen. Indeed “Papa God” in the 
Russian atheist newspaper is an ir- 
reverent stock figure not unlike a be- 
wildered Foxy Grandpa of the Amer- 
ican funny papers. The Russians in- 
tend that the peasants shall be amused 
with the notion of him, not afraid of 
him. 
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The Priest of our Congregation: (1) With the rich man he shares the booty. (2) He impresses the poor by fear. (3) A child to the house, a calf from the 
house. (4) Go to the priest for marriage, and he takes a cow for pay. (5) The new order. The Priest is the same, but the congregation has changed. 



Bezbozhnik abounds with tales of 
evolution and of prehistoric man — 
the scandals and ongoings that en- 
liven the tabloids for the American 
masses being replaced theoretically by 
caveman stuff written by an anthrop- 
ologist for an atheist weekly in Rus- 
sia. And not only science but femin- 
ism is given its place in the paper. 
The free thinking, hard working wo- 
man is made the heroine of cartoons. 
She is given a red dress in the color 
printing, and dances to an accordion 
or runs an electric washing machine 
and is a much more preferable crea- 
ture for the young peasant girl to 
identify herself with than the hag 
tide to the priest’s apron strings, or 
drudging, who is used as the symbol 
of the superstition-ridden woman of 
the old order. Apparently the theory 
is that a woman who wears no corsets 
is more likely to become a free think- 
ing atheist than one who wears too 
many petticoats and tightens herself 
with stays. The cartoons are passion- 
ately earnest about what corsets do to 
female ribs. 

There is a regular page for little 
atheist kids, and they are always 
drawn as gay and lively, athletic, per- 
forming feats of play and work with 
their feet on the ground and their 



heads high, but never on their knees 
in prayer. 

There is constant idealization of 
the factory and school house as social 
and fruitful institutions and gather- 
ing places when compared with the 
cupola churches. Hardly a number 
comes out without a cruel cartoon of 
the kulak and rich peasants, together 
with the priests, promising the poor 
overburdened peasant rest from labor 
by and by, pigs and treasures like the 
whole of a mail order house cata- 
logue, floating on the clouds, while 
he carries the kulak’s burdens, and all 
are drawn with the spirit that went 
into making the I. W. W. song, “Pie 
in the sky by and by.” 

This last year the atheist campaign 
against the church has centered on 
one particular issue. To the running 
accompaniment of poking fun at the 
priests and church history, the priests 
have been attacked on one particular 
score. Many Russian novels have 
made American readers familiar with 
the church practise of charging a tax 
for a blessing of the fields. In case 
of drouth or of insect pests, the 
priests would come, for cash, or a 
share of the crop, seldom for noth- 
ing, and parade around the field with 
incense and prayers. Now even the 



peasants who believed in the effica- 
ciousness of the blessing, were reluct- 
ant to pay the church fee. Taxes to 
church as well as state are pulled like 
sound teeth from the mouj iks. Bez - 
bozhnik always pokes fun at the Or- 
thodox popes for charging a fee for 
God’s blessing, and to that it has add- 
ed an educational campaign compar- 
able to those run by the United States 
department of agriculture on good 
and bad insects. Whole pages are 
devoted to realistic illustrations in 
color of harmful insects, their effect 
on crops, and how to kill them. It 
is this curious and amusing mixture 
of destructive propaganda and inter- 
esting constructive material that makes 
the new Bezbozhnik a more danger- 
ous magazine than it was. It is only 
sometimes amusing to the peasants di- 
rectly but it is always amusing to the 
Comsolnol (the young communists) 
and inspires them to new zest in josh- 
ing the mysteries. In time the con- 
tents of Bezbozhnik reaches the peas- 
ants by word of mouth; its cultural 
message becomes something in the so- 
viet air. 

Since 1924, the church has been a 
little robbed of the appeal of martyr- 
dom. The Soviet government has 
mcouraged factionalism in the 



church, content to let the Living 
Church and the Old Church divide 
the faithful. It keeps Religion is the 
Ofium of the Peofle over the gate 
to the Red Square, but the rains tend 
to wash it out, and perhaps it will 
never need to be repainted in bright 
colors. The churches of Moscow 
have been whitewashed and blue and 
pink and green washed so that the 
vis* tor is at once struck by the pros- 
perous air of the churches. But not 
all the churches wished to be made 
so spruce. Their forlorn look was a 
case against the Soviets until the So- 
viets required compulsory repainting, 
the bills to be footed by the congre- 
gation, which was an irritating tax 
on the religious. Where there were 
too many churches for the congrega- 
tions to maintain, the Soviet govern- 
ment has simply taken over the 
church building and installed a cine- 
ma or library or lecture hall for peas- 
ant recruits in districts where the Red 
Army has training schools. At first 
the peasants have been frightened 
when the government has turned out 
the icons and brought in the motion 
picture, and have waited for the 
lightning to strike, but when it has 
not, and it seldom has, one by one 
they leak into the place of entertain- 
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ment and fulfill the promises in 
Trotsky’s famous series of feuilletons 
in Pravda on Problems of Life that 
the movies would compete aesthetic- 
ally with church ritual. 

On the other hand, in communi- 
ties where there are no churches, 
there is no hindrance to the build- 
ing of new ones. Several synagogues 
were built this summer in the newly 
formed Jewish agricultural colonies 
in the Ukraine. 

There are undoubtedly a good 
many members of the Russian com- 
munist party who still keep in their 
hearts the faith of their fathers but 
they keep it dark. The leaders of the 
party have no sympathy with those 
who contend that religion and sci- 
ence are compatible and can divide 
the sway in the individual mind. 
The party member who attends 
church, who has the priest in to 
christen his child, or marry him, or 
bury his parents, or lets his wife have 
an icon in the isba is constantly be- 
ing called on to explain his behavior 
and in many cases has been peremp- 
torily expelled from the party. There 
are exceptions of course, where a 
good party agitator with a talent for 
moving factory populations to action 
is forgiven the fact that his wife has 
all the saints in copper and bright 
enamel to divide the wall with a 
black draped portrait of Lenin, and 
posters about national thrift, and that 
he is unable to order the interior 
decoration of his home. It is now ad- 
mitted that all can not be destroyed 
in a day. Faith need not be blown 
up, but can be taken down brick by 
brick. The anti-religious propagand- 
ists need not make their own occa- 
sions, but can merely come in to point 
the moral when occasions have been 
made, as for example when a plague 
of grasshoppers was ruining wide 
miles of harvest last month. Gov- 
ernment airplanes were sent to spray 
the clouds of insects, and the local 
group of Godless held a meeting to 
applaud the man-made miracle. 

Sometimes the propaganda is even 
more informal, but none the less in- 
sidious and persistent. The fight of 
the Godless is not only against the 
organized power of the church but 
against superstition and ignorance. 
The peasants of a certain village have 
for centuries believed that the wood 
near their village is haunted by mal- 
evolent spirits. The young commun- 
ist must spend the night walking in 
the woods, explain the strange noises 
that have been heard there, bring 
home the owl. He must be a tireless 
person if he is to fulfill the duties 
laid on him by the Godless Associa- 
tion. He must be ready with lec- 
tures on sanitation and saliva, a regu- 
lar American anti-spitting campaign, 
apropos of the kissing of icons. At 
the sight of a root-eating beetle, he 
must be ready to deliver a sermon on 
the elimination of pests, with remarks 
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The Priest takes the earthly pigs and 
promises pigs in heaven. 

on fertility of the soil, and rotation 
of crops thrown in. 

The anti-religious crowd are the 
party in control of the state, and in 
the manner I have just described they 
have put the burden of proof on the 
churches. Polemics and nagging are 
indulged in against the teachings and 
practices of the churches — but all this 
goes hand in hand with an indulg- 
ence toward religions formerly not 
tolerated by the Czar and the Rus- 
sian orthodox church. It is felt 
that the socialist state can afford to 
be civil to Roman Catholic mission- 
aries and protestant missions so long 
as the state controls the apparatus of 
popular scientific education. The 
American Bible Society reported in 
April that they were contributing 
over ten thousand dollars toward 
printing Russian bibles on Soviet gov- 
ernment printing presses for distribu- 
tion in the Soviet union. The Rus- 
sians have extended a mild welcome 
to the Jesuits but at the same time the 
State Publishing House has issued new 
editions of Anatole France and of 
Thomas Paine. It remains illegal to 
teach any religion in the public 
schools to youths under eighteen. 
Eighteen is generally conceded to be 
too late to commence any successful 
religious education of masses of peo- 



ple. Meantime the civil authorities 
undercut the church rate for tying 
marriage knots and furthermore do 
not tie them so tightly, and sanction 
divorce. The Communist party has 
devised the Octobrist ceremony as a 
substitute for Christening, a ritual 
commended as less conducive to in- 
fant mortality than the cold water 
of church fonts; and they have de- 
veloped a flair for more" impressive 
state funeral pageants with red cot- 



ton and silk banner s and troops of 
Red Guards and bare-legged Pioneers 
than the church with its brocade and 
ancient masses can compete with. 

Under the circumstances, the So- 
viets can afford to alter their method 
of anti-religious propaganda, and de- 
pend almost entirely on a steady cul- 
tural press attack. The new genera- 
tion is having its emotions and intel- 
lect directed wholly toward science 
and art. 



PAUL, KING AND MESSIAH 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

azz has been called an art and it nearly a page the Ring enumerates 



J hafteen called^ noise, but the 
voice op authority has spoken and its 
status is ftxed. Paul Whiteman, press- 
agent-crdwned King of Jazz, has 
written a book ( Jazz, by Paul White- 
map and Mary Margaret McBride . J. 
H. Sears Co., Inc., New York, 
1926. Price, $3.00) in which he 
modestly acknowledges that his real 
mission in life is to save the country. 
“I do believe,” says Paul the Mes- 
siah, “that spiritually jazz is saving 
America from calamity.” 

One can feel a great sigh of relief 
arising all over the land. The Demo- 
cratic Party can stop looking for a 
campaign issue and we can junk Con- 
gress with finality. The armament 
problem can go by the board and flag- 
waving statesmen take a rest. The 
country is saved. 

“Ha!” says Paul the saviour, “wor- 
ry no more. Jazz is an intoxicant and, 
as an intoxicant, is a tremendous in- 
fluence for good.” 

Now that sounds just a bit too fine. 
Not only is this fellow giving us 
something nice, he offers to make us 
drunk, to save the country and be a 
great power for uplift, all at the same 
time. Never since the day of the 
gentlemen of the gilded brick, the 
fellow who played with the shells 
and the little pea, and the man who 
sold us the oil stock have we heard 
of anything so wonderful. 

When the high-brows became con- 
verted to jazz — the few who did — 
they built up an alibi for themselves, 
spoke vaguely of the “soul of Amer- 
ica,” the “barbaric, basic rhythm of 
the savage,” “primitive music” and 
such-like things. Maybe, but my baby 
is Paul. He has the facts, and he 
don’t mean maybe. 

Jazz is straight from the soul of 
Africa — oh, yes! Its themes and mo- 
tifs are stolen completely from the 
classics, from Mozart and Handel and 
Chopin and Wagner. “Do you 
know,” says Paul on pages 1 80 and 
1 81, “that more than half the mod- 
ern art of composing a popular song 
comes in knowing what to steal and 
how to adapt it-- also, that at least 
nine-tenths of modern jazz music as 
turned out by Tin Pan Alley is frank- 
ly stolen from the masters?” For 



song hits and the masters from whom 
they were lifted. 

But it’s all right. Don’t worry. 
The people of this country are being 
educated to appreciate good music 
through jazz. “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas” makes the public appreci- 
ate Handel’s “Halleluja Chorus.” 

It makes no difference to Paul that 
the “song-smith” of Tin Pan Alley 
has no mpre relation to the masters 
than the ordinary stick-up man has to 
Francois Villon; he is bent on the sal- 
vation of Ameria — of the world — 
through jazz. Moreover, he is an 
artist. 

He became one through the simple 
expedient of hiring Carnegie Hall 
and giving a concert, an exposition 
of jazz. The stage was set with dig- 
nity. Introduced with all of the trap- 
pings of a Stokowski or a Toscanini, 
Whiteman knocked the critics for a 
row of silos. They came to razz the 
Maestro and they stayed to snap their 
fingers and shake a knee with Paul. 

Now Paul is an institution. A 
master. A success. Moreover, a Great 
Democrat. 

His orchestra had been engaged to 
play for a ball given by the Vander- 
bilts or some such poor white trash. 
Whiteman arrived for the engage- 
ment to find his men grouped about 
outside the house. “How come?” 
says Paul. 

“These snobs want us to go in by 
the back door,” his trusty band re- 
plies. “We told that there butler guy 
we’d come in the front way or not 
at all.” 

The manly democratic gorge of 
the Whiteman arose in Paul’s throat, 
or somewhere. Straight into the 
house, even to the master thereof, 
he marched. 

“Look here,” says our hero. “My 
men are gentlemen. They wear dress 
suits that are made by a Fifth Ave- 
nue tailor. They are as good as you 
or your guests and in the front door 
we come — see?” 

The man of vulgar wealth saw. 
The orchestra came in the front 
door and the plaudits of a delighted 
nation rang the welkin from the 
clam-baked rocks of Maine to the 
flea-bitten slope of California. Hail, 
Paul the First, King and Prophet! 
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KEEPING THE OLD MESSENGER BOY BUSY 



Drawing by Art Young 



Investor: “Frank, run down to Mexico with this, and hurry back for others. Shake a leg, now!” 
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POVERTY IS A TRAP 

By MICHAEL GOLD 



i. Fifty Cents a Night 

T he East Side was populated then 
by pauper Jewish families and 
by pimps, gamblers and prostitutes. 
It was the city’s red light district: a 
606 playground under the manage- 
ment of the great business firm, Tam- 
many Hall. The pious Jews could 
not understand: so this was America. 
But we children were at ease in the 
underworld. 

Girls sat along our street, fat and 
skinny, nonchalant on chairs, red 
shawls over their shoulders. They 
lazily chewed sunflower seeds, wink- 
ing and jeering at every male passer- 
by. Flowery kimonos draped their 
naked flesh, slippers hung from their 
feet, they were ready for “business.” 
(Males were known as customers on 
our street.) 

Once in the night I was awakened 
by shots. I ran to the window; 
neighbors buzzed like bees at the 
other windows; the tenement was 
audience. In the dark backyard there 
was lightning of orange pistol fire, 
and fierce male voices. In the morn- 
ing we children found blood on the 
stones; gamblers had been fighting. 

One election day, at the polling 
booth in the barber shop, we children 
saw Tammany Hall blackjack a man, 
cave his head in, and jump on his 
face until it was a red sponge. The 
man shrieked murder, and a police- 
man turned his back and walked care- 
fully away. We saw many such slug- 
gings, official and otherwise. 

Jake Wolf the saloon keeper was a 
grand kindly man. Everyone looked 
up to him, he was an East Side grand 
duke. He had curled moustaches, a 
great glittering gold chain, and we 
admired him as he stood before his 
saloon mornings, a toothpick in his 
smiling gold teeth. He was the 
friend of everyone in trouble, the 
man my father respected, the man 
who gave children nickels, the man 
who was regent on earth of the re- 
mote awful mystery, Tammany Hall. 

From his saloon, men in sporting 
clothes were bounced forth, scraping 
the hard pavement with their faces, 
drunken men, weeping sentimental 
tears. Once a great tattooed sailor 
sprawled over the sidewalks and raved 
of China and the Philippines; he 
seemed queer to children. 

Harry the Pimp bought me my 
first book of Mother Goose rhymes, 
though he himself read no English. 
He was a successful young Jew in the 
strange land, well adapted and an 
amusing visitor at our home, where 
he relieved my father’s depression, 
and treated him to handsome cigars in 
•ilver foil. 



The sun glowed ; the sky was 
freshly blue; the air was exciting 
with spring odors, the sap mounted 
in children. We were mad with 
spring, as though new life stirred 
under city stones. On the East Side 
pushcarts came out in spring, the way 
dogwood does in other parts of the 
world. The pale bearded peddlers 
rose from the cellars of winter, and 
shouted in the street like triumphant 
warriors. Apples and oranges glit- 
tered *qn their carts; there was cloth- 
ing for sale, gloves and tropical cali- 
co; sweet potatoes, herrings and 
clocks. Spring ushered in a huge 
ragged fair. And on the roof an 
Italian gangster was busy at the gang- 
ster’s sport; he was flying pigeons in 
headlong, joyous circles across the 
sky. Singing Irish teamsters passed in 
blue flannel shirts for the spring. 
The horse cars blundered by and we 
stole rides. We were cursed, pushed, 
crippled, we were under the million 
feet. We spun tops, we dodged 
trucks, we stole apples from the push- 
cart of a pfcfriarch with a white beard, 
who sat dreaming of the Torah wis- 
dom. We nung dead cats and tin 
cans into the steamy den of the per- 
secuted and sinister Chinese laundry- 
man; we jeered the shawled prosti- 
tutes at their posts; we taunted the 
policeman; it was Spring. 

I recollect the prostitute Rosie; she 
was a sullen, drab girl, with pimpled 
face and sad ox-eyes. One spring 
morning we children ran up and 
down before Rosie at her post, 
screaming, “Fifty cents a night! Fifty 
cents a night!” She bit her lips and 
pretended not to hear us, but we per- 
sisted with the joyful cruelty of chil- 
dren. She fled into the tenement. 
Then my mother called me from the 
window. I obeyed reluctantly, and 
there in my house sat Rosie crying. 
My mother slapped my face and 
Rosie begged my mother not to be so 
angry, and I cried, but my mother 
was very angry. 

This is my first clear memory. 

2. Father and Mother 

My father was a romantic; my 
mother was a realist. My father had 
been a Roumanian tobacco smuggler 
on the Russian border; a young hobo 
for years along the Danube. He had 
wandered in Hungary, Turkey, Bes- 
sarabia, and had run a flour windmill 
for his father, and a pottery store. 
My mother’s people had owned a 
dairy farm in Hungary; she was vi- 
brant and dark, like a gypsy. She 
had worked since the age of nine, 
raising a family of orphans. She 
worked as a servant for rich Jews in 
America, and had saved pennies and 



sent for her family one by ojg£ she 
worked on like a horse after ‘ mar- 
riage. 

My father met her through a pro- 
fessional Jewish matchmaker; a droll 
bearded trickster, who had many 
other startling trades; he was a sex- 
ton and real-estate broker, a grave- 
digger and wine salesman. This man 
made the match, and got his commis- 
sion; then I was horn, five bawdy 
houses, saloons and tenements from 
the wild Bowery. There was a^ltrth- 
day party with cake, herring and 
brandy for the neighbors. ^ 

My father was a housepainter and 
hated the trade; the lead poisoned 
his very bones. He would come 
home at night, vomit into a bucket, 
and groan. He had once owned a 
suspender shop with a cousin ; the 
cousin had been shrewd and had 
cheated him out of the partnership. 
My father’s one vast hate was this 
man, this scoundrel who had plunged 
him into misery, who had locked 4 iim 
into the trap of poverty, out of which 
the ownership of a shop was the 
golden key. 

— That thief, that murderer, my 
cousin! moaned my father. I will 
kill him. I will take my shop back ! 

It was a winter day and my father 
had been sick for two weeks with the 
painter’s sickness. A knock came at 
the door, a voice, and my father 
recognized his cousin’s cough. ^ 

— Don’t let him in, that thief! 
he shouted weakly. I won’t talk to 
him, I’ll kill him! 

But the stocky little Jew, stylish 
and sad, entered timidly and started 
suddenly to cry. 

— Chaim, forgive me! he said, the 
tears rolling down his fat cheeks. I 
have gained nothing by cheating you ! 

I am a sick man, the doctor says I 
haven’t long to live if I don’t go to 
the country. God has punished me 
for taking the shop; it has been a 
curse to me, not a blessing. 

— Go away, you thief! said my fa- 
ther. 

— Chaim, listen! said the cousin. 
Spit on me, curse me, I did you 
wrong! But please take back the 
shop! Maybe God will forgive me 
then! 

My father leaped out of bed joy- 
fully and embraced him with new 
found vigor. My mother put on a 
kettle of tea, the neighbors came in 
and there was rejoicing in the tene- 
ment. But the shop proved a curse 
to us, as to my father’s cousin. It 
was not the key out of the trap. 

It was in a long damp gloomy base- 
ment on Chrystie street; three sew- 
ing machines, and a cutting machine. 
Roar and grind all day, dust flying 



and giving us asthma, heads worrying 
over bad business, monotone like the 
drip of water in a morgue. My fa- 
ther worked, and my mother worked 
all day, between cooking meals and 
tending the baby at the back where 
we lived. I worked, after school 
hours, sometimes by candlelight until 
one in the morning. It was a night- 
mare of work and worry, and out of 
it all my father averaged $12 a 
week, often less than his workers were 
earning. But he was a Boss. This 
pleased his romantic soul. The work- 
ers smiled affectionately and called 
him Chaim the Boss; they didn’t 
keep books or worry, yet earned as 
much as he did; it was better to be 
a worker. But he felt like a Boss. 

But everyone liked my father; he 
was a sport; and his “workers” and 
other friends came many nights and 
played cards with him, until my 
mother was disgusted and threw them 
all out ; and then we often went to 
the Roumanian wine cellars of the 
East Side. 

Moscowitz’s cellar was on Riving- 
ton street, then, and in the smokefog 
a hundred Jews in derby hats sat 
sweating and drinking and chattering 
as though the world were about to 
break up. It was an insistent mach- 
ine-gun rattle of talking, and glasses 
tinkled, and workers laughed, and 
Moscowitz played the dulcimer. It 
was a sweatshop holiday, Egypt’s 
slaves around the campfire, in the 
shadow of the man-murdering Pyra- 
mids. And Moscowitz played the 
dulcimer. Rec^ peppers dried in fes- 
toons on the wall behind him; a 
jug of good wine was at his elbow; 
and he beat with little hammers on 
the sweet dulcimer, Moscowitz the 
musician. 

— Yi, yi, yi, that song! sighed 
Srul Leichner, a little man with a 
mild, sad, wasted face, who wore rub- 
ber collars, and was nicknamed 
Pickles, because for years he had 
worked in a pickle factory on Orchard 
Street, until the brine ruined his eyes. 
Do you know what that song is, 
Mechel? 

— No, I said. 

— That is better than an American 
ragtime! he sighed, sentimentally. 
But you are an American and can’t 
feel it like we feel it, Mechel. That 
is a song the shepherds sing in Rou- 
mania when they are watching the 
sheep in the fields and playing their 
flutes. Yi, yi, yi! Those summer 
days in the fields, Mechel! 

They gave me wine to drink. I 
liked it, and there were nuts, pickles 
and pretzels to eat. And my father 
made me get up on a table and re- 
cite a poem I had learned in school: 
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I love the name of Washington , 

/ love my country , too, 

I love my flag y the dear old flag y 
T he red y white and blue. 

There were many cheers. Lookb 
he speaks English already! exclaimed 
Mottke the Blinder, (so-called be- 
cause of his cross eyes), and I am in 
this country six years and can’t speak 
a word! It’s a wonderful! He will 
become a doctor at least! 

— I want to be a fireman, I pro- 
tested. 

- — Tsst, Mechelka! said Wachsman, 
the anemic cloak operator, severely, 
that’s a job for Irish bums, not for 
Jews. 

The more wine my father drank 
the more jokes he could tell, 
the more wisdom he would impart. 
Tolstoi was the greatest writer in the 
world, because he had made the Czar 
be kind to the Jews. And the Tal- 
mud was the greatest book in the 
world; in the Talmud stood every- 
thing. 

— It takes the Angel Gabriel six 
flaps of his wings to come to earth; 
the Angel Simon it takes four; but 
the Angel of Death comes with one 
flap of his wings. So it stands in the 



Talmud, said my father. 

We were out on the street, we were 
going home at last. I was a little 
drunk. The store windows glared; 
the night was frosty and black over 
the roofs; the East Side masses parad- 
ed. One felt a little sick, as if at 
the end of a Coney Island day. My 
father sang and declaimed. 

— Your father would have been a 
great man, Mechel, a rabbi or a doc- 
tor, if he had had a chance! cried 
my father theatrically. No, your 
father is not a fool, and maybe he 
will yet show the world, maybe there 
is yet time! 

— Yes, popper. 

— But you, my sweet son, will have 
it different from us. You will have 
your chance ; your mommer and I will 
work' our fingers off to make a some- 
body out of you! 

— Yes, popper. 

My poor mother was very angry 
and scolded us when we came home 
after a visit to the campfire at Mos- 
cowitz’s. Women suffer without 
wine and laughter to help them, and 
so they grow angry at men. 

3. Summer Time 

Summer is terrible on the East 



Side. The stone tenements are pris- 
on walls, and shut out the world’s 
winds. The asphalt bubbles under- 
foot; you can’t breathe for heat. 
You choke; you grow thin and irrit- 
able; you can’t sleep at night in the 
bedrooms; there is everywhere the 
garbage and sick cats, and flies, bed- 
bugs and roaches in millions. You 
hate to see so many people forever; 
they strangle you, they steal your 
air. The sun is a murderer, he fells 
men, women and horses in the street; 
he creates the pitiless flies, and gives 
them joy, but the weak little Jewish 
babies he murders. Down the air- 
shaft one heard all night twisting and 
moaning of restless sleepers, and sad 
ghosts walked the streets all night, it 
was too hot to sleep. 

On the most impossible nights my 
mother took bedding and pitched it 
like a tent on the sidewalk before our 
tenement. There in the Oriental 
street I and my sister slept. This is 
still done on the East Side occasion- 
ally, though the Board of Health 
now frowns on the practice, though 
not on Poverty itself. I was sleeping 
thus one humid summer night; it was 
just before the Fourth of July, and 



there was much shooting of revolv- 
ers and cannon crackers. I was ex- 
hausted by the heat, and slept 
through the uproar, when suddenly 
I sprang up with a great scream of 
fright. Some careless person had 
thrown a cannon cracker at me and 
it had exploded at my very face. A 
big slice of flesh was torn from my 
left arm; I still bear the scar. And 
for weeks I would leap up out of 
my sleep in delirum, with that ex- 
plosion at my face, and would see 
planets whirling and meeting in 
catastrophe, and tremble with fear. 
I have never forgotten that Fourth 
of July. 

One Sunday we escaped to Bronx 
Park, it was the only country I ever 
knew till I was eighteen. We fought 
our way through the mobs of flustered 
Yiddisher mommers and poppers in 
the elevated train; at every station a 
new mob assailed us ; sneezing, crowd- 
ing, spitting; it was worse than a 
crowded bedroom. But my mother 
was happy. 

— I will take off my shoes and 
walk on the grass, said my mother 
hopefully. I haven’t done that for 
twenty years. 
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Profiting by the Lessons 

Ach, one could breathe in Bronx 
Park, there was room, there were 
great grass meadows, and trees, and 
the sky was so big and blue you had 
never known how big it was before. 
And my mother took off her shoes, 
and my father lay on the grass, smok- 
ing, and singing his Roumanian shep- 
herd songs, and my sister and I ex- 
plored for daisies. It was wonder- 
ful. And then, as we were eating 
lunch, a drop of rain splashed on a 
cheese sandwich in my hand, and we 
looked up and saw the miserable rain. 
And we rode home in a hot clammy 



CHINA’S AWAKENING 

of Militarist Imperialism the Dragon is 

all of us cut off from escape. 

But there’s sweet in the bitter. 
Many summer nights we’d climb 
to the tenement roof; my father and 
his friends, and drink cans of beer 
and listen to my father’s stories. My 
father knew hundreds of stories; he 
could spin out a yarn over a month 
of summer nights; he crouched there 
in the dark, twirling his moustache, 
speaking with grave, quiet assurance. 
He knew he was a master here, he 
knew tl^ power of his honeyed 
words, he acquired a strange dignity 
on the roof. 



Drawing by William Siegel 

at Last Showing his Teeth. 

cold morning he went out to shoot 
a bear. The wind was howling, the 
snow was everywhere, the frost bit 
him like a tooth. He hated the win- 
ter, this hunter, he wanted to travel 
to warm countries where the sun 
is always shining, but he was poor, 
he had no money, and it made him 
angry to be so poor and cold. Would 
he never escape? His poverty , was 
like a trap, and the more he strug- 
gled the faster he was caught. Then 
he saw the marks of a huge bear. He 
followed the marks until he came to 
a cave, where he entered and found 



with tearsi in her eyes, spoke to him 
in a mother’s sorrowful voice. 
Please, good hunter, she said, — I will 
give you — 

This story of the Golden Bear took 
weeks to tell; it was the eternal 
fable of the lucky wanderer to whom 
all the good things of life happen by 
magic; all poor men believe in this 
story. And I heard it there, on the 
tenement roof. Hung with lamps, the 
buildings of New York stood like tall 
ships against the sky; tropical airs 
fanned our faces; the East Side beat 
like a muffled savage drum. 

— Yes, and how does this help our 
shop, asked my poor mother. This 
wine-drinking, this story-telling? 
And you even tell them stories in 
the shop. 

— Silence! I do my work, shouted 
my father. No one can say I fail to 
do my work. 

— But some weeks we haven’t even 
a quarter for the gas meter, my 
mother cried angrily. And I have 
two little ones to feed, and soon 
there’ll be another. 

— I wish I were dead, said my fa- 
ther, miserably. 

4. The Christians 

My mother said the Christians 
weren’t all good or bad; it was like a 
dog, if he bites you he is bad, if he 
doesn’t he is good. But we children 
feared the Christians. Christians 
burned a cross on your face if they 
caught you; or they cut off your ears; 
or did other unimaginable things. 
Christians had driven a nail into the 
head of Joey Cohen’s father in Rus- 
sia. When you passed a Christian 
church you had to spit three times, 
or you would meet hard luck that 
week. 

There was a Christian family in 
our tenement. The man was a tall 
angry giant with a red face, who 
came from work with his coat over 
his arm, and pushed us out of the 
way when he met us on the stairs. 
His wife was a washerlady, and she 
had a little boy we had never seen. 
One day she said she’d give me a 
nickel if I’d go upstairs and play 
with her boy. But I ran away and 
told my mother. I was frightened. 
My mother, however, said I ought to 
g °. 

— The little boy is sick and lone- 
some, it will be a good deed, she 
said. 

I ventured up one afternoon. The 
Christian lay in bed, with a curious 
wrinkled face white as the pillow. 
Steel braces supported his head, and 
he smiled timidly when he saw me. 
I showed him how to spin a top, and 
he watched me fearfully, ready to 
cry. I had been frightened of him 
and now he was frightened of me. 
I hadn’t known Christians were 



elevated train, packed with East Side 
families as miserable as ourselves, all 
prisoners of the East Side summer, 



— Once upon a time, he began im- 
pressively, there was a hunter in a 
little Roumanian village, and one 



three little cubs. He was about to 
kill them, when a large beautiful 
Golden Bear stood before him, and 



like that. I thought they all chased 
you, like the Italian boys west of the 
Bowery, throwing stones and yelling 
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Christ-killer, Christ-killer. (When 
we’d* never heard of Christ! Who 
was he, we’d ask our parents, and 
they’d shake their heads, as if this 
were the saddest topic in the world 
for Jews.) 

5. Little Sister 

My sister Esther was always dog- 
ging me, nagging me, shaming me 
before the boys. She was always 
reading my fairy tale books, when 
I wanted to read them. She was al- 
ways trying to find out what I knew. 
There was a livery stable next door, 
and Esther was jealous because the 
drivers took me on rides. They took 
me on funerals. I sat on the high 
seat with Fishel, the roaring driver, 
and saw the long black box brought 
from the tenement, and the neigh- 
bors wailing and keening, and the 
street crowded with fascinated people, 
looking up at us. Then we drove over 
the Brooklyn Bridge, and the box was 
put in the ground, and we all went 
to a restaurant in the cemetery 
grounds, and ate sour cream, pot 
cheese and black bread — this hap- 
pened at every funeral. It was thril- 
ling. 

One night, just before supper time, 
my mother told me to find Esther. I 
searched everywhere and couldn’t 
find her. Then I saw a crowd at the 
corner, and when I got there, I saw a 
big Adams Express truck. The crowd 
was booing the driver, a big Chris- 
tian with red hair who had a hard 
time holding his horses. 

— Murderer, murderer! He killed 
a child! they screamed. 

— No, I didn’t! the driver said. 
Honest to God I didn’t! I’m a 
father myself! 

I watched for a time, and saw the 



crowd hit the driver, and then a 
policeman came, and the crowd was 
shoved aside. The fun was over and 
I went home. And there I found an- 
other big crowd in my father’s shop, 
all crying and talking loud, and in 
the middle was my sister Esther, 
bloody and quiet on one of my fa- 
ther’s work tables, 

— Don’t scream so! they said to 
my mother. Quick, bring her some 
water! , 

— Where is the doctor, the ambu- 
lance? 

— So many children get killed on 
the East Side! A curse on the East 
Side! A curse on Columbus! the 
neighbors were wailing. 

My sister Esther died in the hos- 
pital, and there was a funeral, but 
this time I sat inside the coach, in- 
stead of on the seat with Fishel. And 
a lawyer came to the house, and he 
asked us to sign a paper, and the com- 
pany would give us three hundred 
dollars. My father wanted to sign, 
but my mother wouldn’t let him; it 
was blood money, she said: it was 
Esther’s blood. And she was sick 
for a long time; she sat by the stove 
and never went into the street. She 
couldn’t bear to see Qfcjier children 
playing, and the big trucks still roll- 
ing by. She read her prayer book and 
sat by the stove. 

6. Poverty Is A Trap 

My mother got well, and then my 
father took sick. He was^sick a long 
time, and my mother and I ran the 
shop. We grew poorer and poorer. 
Poverty is a trap, my father ypuld 
say, the harder you struggle, the 
faster you are caught. I never 
played. I came from school and 
worked in the shop. I hatpd the shop, 



but my mother and father said I must 
be patient; the shop would help me 
go to high school, and then to col- 
lege. I was a bright boy at school, 
and they were proud of me, and 
were sure I would be a doctor. 

Then the shop failed. And when 
I graduated from public school I had 
to go to work. We all cried at 
home^ when njy mother broke the 
news to me. My Lather said he’d 
kill himself, but I lied to comfort 
him and said I didn’t mind going to 
work. But I did mind. I was sick 
with a kind of fever the first week 
after I graduated, and couldn’t go 
hunting for a job. I lay jgj|bed an< ^ 
brooded on college, and all the glam- 
orous reports I had heard of college. 
I wanted to die. 

The first job I found was in a fac- 
tory loft in Chatham Square, where 
they made incandescent gas mantles. 
JThe dark loft blazed with white 
lightnings from the gas mantles men 
were testing at a long table, blue 
glass screens before their eyes. Other 
men dipped racks of mantles in a 
black chemical stew. Five other boys 
and myself, working in undershirts, 
stood before ranges spurting with 40 
gas jets and burned -*fee coating from 
the mantles. There was a hot, sweet, 
nauseating stink in the shop, and once 
a girl fainted. The Boss, a little 
Jew in white vest and pink silk shirt, 
prowling bitterly up and down, with 
the cold face of an assassin, came over 
and said bitterly: 

— I knew she was too weak for this 
job, and couldn’t stand the heat. 
Tell her she’s fired. 

The boy over me was an Italian 
nicknamed Monkey Face, and he 
hated and persecuted me because I 



seemed stupid. I sweated and stifled ; I 
felt I would die; I wanted to rush out 
and vomit. Often I could not eat my 
lunch; we ate it in the shop; often I 
wondered what life was about, and 
why the Boss was so bitter. 

I worked there for six months at 
five dollars a week; and my mother 
worried, for I had lost ten pounds. 
And often I would remember my fa- 
ther’s saying, Poverty is a trap, and 
with a sinking heart I would realize 
that I, too, was caught in that trap for 
life. 

At this time I was twelve years old. 

THE NEGRO AND THE 
^ BAWD 

One day a large crowd had gath- 
ered to see a« street parade go by and 
in the -crush a Negro buck jostled a 
bawd. 

“Get off my foot, you God 
damned smoke,” exclaimed the bawd, 
not ill-naturedly. 

“You’d better be careful how you 
act arpund white women, black boy,” 
growled the man with the three gold 
incisors, -standing nearby. 

The man with the purple jowl 
overheard this and he cried out: “A 
nigger has insulted a white lady!” 

“A nigger has assaulted a white 
lady!” bawled the mob. 

" ■ * * * 

The sun going down, and two 
men stood watching a black form 
sway in the wind. 

“What did he do? ” asked the man 
with the rheum-rimmed eyes. 

“He raped a nun,” replied the 
man with the three gold incisors. 

^ George Milburn 
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NEW MASSES 



IN THE EMPTY HOME 
OF WHITMAN 

From the French of MAGDELEINE MARX 



T hree weeks ago, I went to visit 
Walt Whitman’s home — his lit- 
tle home in Camden, New Jersey. 
It was a stormy evening, and only 
after an exhausting trip did I 
reach the end of my pilgrimage. The 
wind blew harshly along the dismal, 
deserted street; the rain beat re- 
lentlessly upon the scant foliage 
around the windows of the little 
grey cottage. 

But the instant I entered, my mood 
changed. I was filled with calm 
emotion. Intimate things of the 
great Walt were, in there: the arm- 
chair on which his hands had rested, 
his lamp, the looking-glass that had 
reflected his image, the walls that he 
had last looked upon. . . 

The poet’s room became a ques- 
tion, a great question pressing upon 
me on all sides. What, since that 
great voice fell into silence, what 
has been brought into the world that 
he did not say, or, at least, that he 
did not have a presentiment of? — 
More than thirty years — years sur- 
charged with events — have rolled by 
since he lived. We are living in an 
entirely different age, in new times. 
Have we a spokesman for our day such 
as Walt Whitman was fom&B**day? 
Have we a literature which bears the 
stamp of this age? Have we a poet 
who foretells the times to come? . . . 

I don’t pretend to possess the sen- 
timent of our age more than anyone 
else, and yet, I think, for a few min- 
utes, carried away by Walt’s impetu- 
ous genius, I sensed the essence of 
it. It is a ‘tragic era, a bloody era, 
a titanic, and yes, a wonderful era, 
because it comes upon the eve of the 
greatest change that the world has 
ever undergone. 

Ah! how much this beautiful and 
terrible time of ours needs a poet 
to suit its dimensions, a poet who can 
say to us: “See, this is what you are, 
you creatures of telegraphs and tele- 
phones, of killing machines, of levia- 
than steamships, of airplanes, of radio, 
of a madly throbbing life, of an in- 
fernal life. Writers would make you 
believe that you live and love and 
suffer and enjoy like men of other 
times, when the days went at a lei- 
surely gait, when distance still ex- 
sited, when the proleratiat had not yet 
begun to gather itself into a solid mass. 
That it is not so. 

You know very well that an iron 
law weighs down upon you more and 
more, that mechanical production, 
steam and electricity, in a word, cap- 
italism has created a social order 
which determines the form of your 
most intimate feelings. In the glow 
of tomorrow’s rising sun, great social 
changes are preparing, from which a 
new morality will spring, from which 
the new man will grow. 



Where is the clairvoyant, the seer, 
who will reveal the palpitating hu- 
manity of today to itself? 

I look about me in France, and I 
do see, to be sure, a sprouting crop 
of young talent, a blossoming of 
strange and sometimes dazzling works, 
a production possibly never before 
equalled in France, but, with the ex- 
ception of the work of only five 
writers, there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing corresponding to reality. 

The works of a Paul Morand, or 
a Giraudoux, to cite the most charac- 
teristic, are written in a form that 
may be called modern, because they 
have the jerky, breathless, whirling 



way of our actual life. People think 
they are modern because these works 
resemble motion-pictures, pictures in 
which scintillating images flash by, 
ride so close one on the heels of the 
other that each wipes out the memory 
of the preceding. 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
works of these men are not at all 
modern. They do not really bring 
us anything new, nor have they youth 
nor health, nor do they show a seek- 
ing, nor do they make for discovery. 

Leaving out entirely the rise of 
the working-class, these works are the 
sparkling products of decadence, in 



which, through a glitter, life appears 
like a sinister farce, and, human be- 
ings like marionettes who are not 
fooled by the farce. They are like 
butterflies that flash and charm, but, 
when they are touched, leave only a 
bit of colored dust on the tips of 
one’s fingers. 

Of course, it would be unjust to 
say that literature owes nothing to 
these young writers. Not to compare 
their contribution to that of a Bos- 
suet or a Descartes, or a Montesquieu, 
who introduced theology, philosophy, 
jurisprudence into letters, still, tak- 
ing from our era its speed, its bluff, 
its love of precision in work, its 
laisser-aller in leisure hours, they 
have opened the door of literature 
to a whole strange vocabulary — sport- 
ing and scientific terms, and even slang 
with its astonishing verbal short cuts. 



That is something. But, Oh! how 
little alongside what there is to say, 
what there is to discharge, what there 
is to denounce, what there is to de- 
pict! Every time I read a new French 
book, I cannot l^elp being strongly 
impressed with the fact that those 
who suffer most from the iron eco- 
nomic law find no place in the lit- 
erature of their country. Nothing, 
almost nothing of their humble hard 
days, of their true reactions has been 
described. 

Only five writers in France — Jules 
Romains, Henri Barbusse, Jean Rich- 



Hamp — have approached our mod- 
ern actuality. Though entirely dif- 
ferent, their works have one trait 
in common: they show confidence in 
the proletarian masses, and they give 
the impression that tomorrow will be 
a great day for him who has the 
courage to face tomorrow with a val- 
iant heart. 

And this is what I thought as I 
left Walt Whitman’s modest room: 

In spite of being painfully con- 
scious of all that is lacking in the 
literature I know best: a real collec- 
tive sense, a gaze fixed upon the only 
part of humanity which holds the 
future in its hands: the mass which 
produces, a deep understanding of 
the world today with its obedience to 
the dynamic force and the enormous 
contrast it offers between the pro- 
gress of science and the backward 



ard Bloch, Charles Vilclrac, •'Pierre 
state of the human conscience, al- 
though conscious of this* great lack, 
went away, nevertheless, full of 
confidence; perhaps, I was affected 
by Whitman’s spirit. 

I walked out again into the dis- 
mal street, I braved the wind and the 
rain, feeling certain that soon, wheth- 
er in America or Russia or France — it 
matters not where — the man would 
arise, who would speak to people of 
today, the man who would be in the 
realm of poetic expression the Lenin 
of our day. 
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SEVEN POEMS 

By ERNEST WALSH 



PSALM FOR A DAYE OF GRATE JOYE 

Only the angels came with my bride andde me to our home. 
The rest of our peple we left atte the cherch, 

Her father andde mother like two olde herds 
Whose winges hav colected dust wentte home 
To thum home with thum eyes onne the grond 
Like herds that look for food hunger or no hunger 
Andde her yonger sistern and her yonge brothern ranne home 
Through the feelds like blosoms blone offe the trese 
By a strongge winde. It was harde to saye iffe thay 
Pushed the winde or the winde pushed thum along. 

Ah the childits ! We forgot thum that daye. 

Ah the olde peple ! We forgot thum also that daye. 

We two entered our house with only the angels for servants 
Andde only the angels herde our lips mete. Com soone, 
Wen we hadde eten andde had wined andde ben warmed 
By the fir I neded my bride. She came to me 
In the large cedar- smelingge room andde layde off her 
Wite linen shirt that she hadde made withe her own handes 
Andde then she gave me the freshen ripe bresties 
Andde drawingge to her I harvested her full yelde ^ 

Wile the angels sat onne the egge of the wite linen, shirt 
She hadde made withe her own handes andde kept itte from 
blowingge awaye. 

CORN ON OOB 

Here the Queen of Sheba reigneth and wades 
About in smells and rosy gloom pots gods 
The lordly pot my boiled potatoe drys 
Clean floury bursting to flaky warmth on plate 
The corn in golden excellence on cob 
With the great good flavor of the earth bacon 
Frying crisp by the roasting silvery fish 
Fowls plump turning on the spit Sheba turns 

This heavenly dungeon reverently 
I invade but not as Solomon his 
Manywived bedroom for Sheba is a 
Jelly Queen my gizzard yields I breathe not 
I fiddle I fume I squirm I crawl die 
My grave forgot beneath a pumpkin moon 

ROLLS-ROYCE 

I cood mayke a roze if I hahd a Rollys-Royce 
And a gud strayt road shinningge ryght up to the sun 
If she sat besyde me in my wagon I cud get closse 
Enough to heaven to lysten and ask my way backe 
My memory is always badde after her kissys and 
I can remember nothying but how to mayke a roze 
And the way of its folding in and out in and out 
Untyl there is nothyng but its heart and my heart 

O I cood mayke a roze of her brests and thyghs 

Folding over and over untyl beautye blooms in the darke 

And the moone is afrayd to com and the sun 

Has left us entyrelye alone and only the stars 

Shyver and whysper but com no neayrer 

Like the toppe of Niagra Falls breaking 



AMERICA’S TOO BIG 

Here I taste the foul stale air of heaven 
As I write telling of how heaven’s roof 
Pressed down upon me as I walked the aisle 
Up the altar where a million called 
Master master master and Lord Lord Lord 
And the gargoyles spit and bit off their hands 
And the birds screeched the angels have gone gone 
And the postcard merchants asked have you any 

In America like this meaning the 

The Dome and the half-shown postcard depends 

Whether you are male or female I shake 

My head and say America is uptown 

And downtown overhead and underground 

But we can’t get it on a postcard yet 

ACTION 

Action. Let it come from anywhere. Action. 

Write it on a slate anyone can rub off with a wet sponge. 

It was there a minute ago. It came. It went. But this 
That settles down among my scattered thoughts vainly 
As a lamb to nurse a lone unbroken colt vainly as warm 
Winter winds come to nurse a few fallen leaves out of 
A brown gutter — there is no winter in this place where 
Spring is always promised and always delayed and where 
The gentleman and the lady bloom again in greenhouse 
Colors. Never the colors of spring. Never the calendar 
Opening itself like a fan held by a careless lady naked 
To the shoulder. Never a laugh heard like a light off the 
Sea that says I am well is dinner ready. Never a homecoming 
In out of the fog and the danger, not going to bed early. 

SAINTE BILLY OF^LAIGHT 

No sneezyng younge loggs 

But a fir that spits from its mowth 

And a glasse of real whisky in my perrier sparkling 

O swete brests of my grande ladye 

That hydes her buttockes in bed till late noon 

And my sons and daughters alive at dawn 

When the moon is pale and my passion gawne 

And my chariot cold in thy garage synce last nyghte 

O I bring thee a belly welldynnered and wined 
With Chateau Yquem and Grand Chamber tain and 
The praises of her who lyves with the Kyng 
And sleepes with the Queene and loves but me 
O Rockefeller and the Bible must be ryghte 
We aint gonna wear no clothes in heabben 

EDITORIAL 

All white haired old men should have beautiful 
Young daughters and all white haired old ladies 
Should have handsome young sons every time I 
See an old man with white hair I think of spring 
And I wish I was old and had white hair and 
Something to make me put the morning papers 
Aside I just go to work every morning with the 
Newspapers tucked in my coat pocket until 
Lunchtime comes and I find out what the weather 
Will be like tomorrow I have thirty minutes of lunch 
But in the evening I eat dinner alone and I take 
My time because in the evening the day is over 
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HEINZ — 

By JOSEPH 

H einz’s father was a diver in 
Hamburg. The old man used 
to get 1 8 marks an hour. That was 
before the war. Heinz’s father used 
to give him pocket money and say, 
don’t tell mother. His mother used 
to give him pocket money and say, 
don’t tell father. Heinz took the 
money and kept his mouth shut. One 
night he went out with a girl. That 
was in 1914. The war was just 
starting. Heinz was sixteen years old, 
and this was his first girl. He stayed 
out all night, and came home nine 
o’clock in the morning. He waited 
outside the house. He waited for the 
old man to go to sea. But the old 
man didn’t come out. Finally Heinz 
had to go into the house. The old 
man said, I’ve been waiting for 
you. He took a switch and threw 
Heinz across his knees. The old man 
was a six-footer and strong as a bull. 
He threw Heinz across his knees and 
socked the pants off him. 

The old man got killed in the war. 
In fact, he got drowned in the battle 
of Jutland. When Heinz was 18 he 
was drafted into the German coast 
patrol. You should see the kind of 
bread they got in Germany during 
the war. It was black bread. You 
couldn’t even call it that. Every- 
thing stuck out of it, straw, sawdust, 
potato-peelings. You ate one lump 
and were full. You had to lie down, 
you couldn’t eat any more. Just be- 
fore the armistice they had nothing to 
eat. Plenty of meat but no bread or 
potatoes or anything. They got sick 
of it. One day they were supposed 
to go fight the Limies 4n the Chan- 
nel. Next morning they ran up the 
red flag on the ship’s mast. They told 
the captain they wanted to go home. 
The captain wouldn’t take them, so 
they put him off the ship and the 
first mate took them home. They 
tried to sell the damned ship in Hol- 
land, but it was no use, they wouldn’t 
buy it. Everybody was trying to sell 
everything they had. Fellows in the 
cavalry would sell their horses to 
farmers for a couple of marks or a 
couy le of meals. One day Heinz’s 
brother came home with a machine 
gun and ammunition ^ 

— What are you going^^Ho with 
it, said Heinz. 

— Sell it, of course, said his 
brother. 

That wasn’t all. After the armis- 
tice, you had to look for a job. There 
was no work, nothing to eat. That 
time Heinz was a member of the 
Democratic Party in Hamburg. The 
Communists were trying to capture 
City Hall. Heinz was one of the 
seventy-five who defended City Hall 
against the Communists. The Com- 
munists licked hell out of them. They 
had to sneak through the cellar and 
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run out the back way. Heinz took 
no chances. He had a red band in 
his pocket. He put it around his 
sleeve and passed through the Com- 
munist lines. After that, he always 
carried two hand grenades in his 
pocket, but he kept out of politics. 

After the war there was nothing 
to eat in Germany. You couldn’t 
get work or food. Heinz’s brother 
looked and looked for a job, he 
couldn’t get any. He became a mem- 
ber of the Schutzfolizei . Later he 
went with Hitler and finally he be- 
came a Hackenkreuzler. 

Heinz’s brother was crazy anyway. 
The war made him a nut. One day 
Heinz came home and found his 
brother crawling around the floor 
with a mop in his hand. All the 
chairs were upset. 

— What are you doing, said Heinz. 

— Cleaning up the trenches, said 
his brother. 

Sometimes Heinz’s brother used 
to get mad as hell. His eyes went 
red, he bellowed like a wild animal. 
Everybody had to run out of the 
house. When they came back, maybe 
a chair or a few plates were busted. 
His brother sat in the corner cry- 
ing like a baby. 

Heinz couldn’t get a job himself. 
Even if you had money, the farmers 
wouldn’t sell you anything. Once 
his mother was sick. He went to a 
farmer to buy milk, but the farmer 
wouldn’t sell it. Heinz said to him- 
self, all right you son-of-a-bee, I’ll 
fix you. He and four of his friends 
took their bicycles one night. One 
of them carried a revolver. If they 
got caught, they wouldn’t give a 
damn, they’d shoot. They’d killed 
too many in the war to bother about 
a little thing like that. They crept 
on their bellies through the farmer’s 
field, just like in the war. They 
filled up bags with potatoes and beat 
it. 

They did that lots of times. 
Finally they got a job cleaning up 
mines in the North Sea. 

There was a girl in Hamburg 
that Heinz knew. She was pretty as 
hell and came from a good family. 
She lived a few houses away. Well, 
Heinz finally did it. Never sleep 
with a girl who lives in the same 
neighborhood, Heinz said to hijuself 
afterward. Go where people don’t 
know you. But it was too late, the 
girl got in trouble. Heinz went to 
her father and mother and said he 
would make good. Where was he go- 
ing to get the money to get the girl 
out of trouble? He was working for 
a rich boob who manufactured bas- 
kets. Heinz was the bookkeeper 
could easy fix ^ip -the books. Hd 
thought, this bastard won’t miss a 
couple of hundred baskets. When 



the old man was away on his vaca- 
tion Heinz swiped a couple of hun- 
dred baskets and sold them. He gave 
the girl the money. But hd*was afraid 
of getting locked up, so he said to 
the girl: 

— Don’t worry, I’ll go to America ; 
I’ll make lots of money and come 
back and marry you. 

Heinz got a job on a ship and 
came to New York with three dol- 
lars in his pocket. Three dollars, 
that’s all he had. New York made 
him drunk, God, what a place. Heinz 
didn’t know where to go. He knew 
a little English from the Hoch - 
schule. He could read signs, bus- 
boy wanted, waiter wanted. Finally 
he got a job as a waiter in a Third 
Avenue restaurant. He worked there 
about six months. You couldn’t make 
money so easy in America. j Heinz 
was broke nearly all the time. At 
last he said to himself, now you got 
the American slang in your mouth, 
beat it. A politician got him a job 
as a waiter on an American ship go- 
ing to Hamburg. 

Heinz came back to Hamburg 
broke but he was going to marry the 
girl anyway. He had had a couple 
of doses in his life and wanted to 
settled down. But the wench hadn’t 
waited for him. She had married 
Heinz’s best friend. She had a baby, 
and Heinz was the father of it. It 
was born after Heinz had gone to 
America, but Heinz’s best friend 
married her just the same. The hus- 
band was nice to Heinz’s baby. He 
was nice to everybody. When Heinz 
came back to Hamburg he was nice 
to Heinz. 

Well, Heinz became a bum. He 
didn’t give a damn any more what 
became of him. He thought, hell, 
I’ll always be a bum. The war had 
spoiled everything for him. He had 
had a bellyful of the war. If he 
ever caught Old Man William, he’d 
break his imperial nose for him.. All 
these governments were no goddam 
good anyway; they squeezed the life 
out of workers and let them rot in 
the gutter. Heinz was never what you 
might call a socialist until the war. 
Maybe he wasn’t a socialist either. 
All he -knew now was girls. When 
he got near girls he went crazy. 
He worked steady as a waiter on 
ships. Every trip he carried silk 
stockings or waists or garters with 
him. The first thing he did when 
he hit a port was see a girl . and 
give them to her. 

Once he sailed from New York 
to Hamburg on a swell boat as a 
waiter. He had a steady girl in Ham- 
burg. She clferg£d him less than the 
other sailors because she thought he 
was good looking — really a nice boy. 
On this trip the boys went into a 
saloon and everybody bought every- 
body else drinks. Everybody mixed 
their drinks. Heinz got pickled. In 
the middle of the night he woke up. 
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Where the hell am I? He saw a girl 
next to him. 

She said, that’s all right, you are 
safe. 

Heinz said, I know I am safe, 
but where are the silk stocking I had 
with me and the silver powder puff 
case? 

She said, you gave them to me. 

Well, now I must stay with her, 
Heinz said to himself. 

Meantime his steady girl went 
around asking for him. People told 
her, your feller is with another girl. 
Next day she saw Heinz and asked 
him about it, and he told her the 
whole story. The other girl had the 
silk stockings and the silver powder 
puff case, so he had to stay with her. 
The steady girl said it was all right. 
She was a fine girl. 

Every time Heinz landed in a port 
he made a beeline for the girls. He 
thought the war did that to him, but 
sometimes he thought maybe it was 
because the girl he really loved mar- 
ried his best friend, and then again, 
he would remember how his old man 
socked the pants off him when he 
was sixteen, because he stayed out 
with a girl all night. 

A girl could have anything Heinz 
had. He went bugs when he got near 
any girl, but mostly he stuck to 
whores and respectable passengers. 
On passenger ships there were lots of 
respectable girls that fell for Heinz. 
He used to tell them that he was a 
German student workings his way 
through Michigan University. They 
figured they’d never see him again. 

He used to keep women for a 
little while but no more. You can’t 
trust them, not one. The last time, 
he was walking along Eighth Avenue 
in New York and saw a girl stand- 
ing in the street and crying. She was 
pretty -as hell, young, with blond hair. 
She was a real American too ; her par- 
ents were Swedes, but she was born 
in Duluth. She told him she had 
run away from home. Heinz went 
and bought her two dresses, shoes, 
stockings, an overcoat, a raincoat, and 
a hat. He even got her a job as a 
maid. But he never touched her. He 
wanted to, but she said she was a 
virgin. Heinz didn’t believe it. 

She said, well, let’s go to any doc- 
tor you like, and I’ll provfc it. 

Heinz said to himself* all right, 
I’ll call her bluff. 

He took her to a doctor and be- 
fore he could stop her she rang the 
bell herself. He lost his nerve. Thtfy 
told the doctor some hard luck 
story about something else altogether 
and Heinz forked out two berries. It 
cost him two berries to call her bluff 
but he believed her. He made up his 
mind the next trip he came back 
from Hamburg, he would marry her. 
He ^aj^ae back, but she was gone. 
She left sa address, no letter, or any- 
thing. Probably she wasn’t even a 
virgin. 
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SUBWAY CONSTRUCTION 

By JAMES (Slim) MARTIN 

T he guts of the town laid open, the driller feeds the steel down into 
in lineal fashion, from city the hole, the heavy concrete dust 
line to harbor line. Under the river, rises where drill bits impact on rock, 
the gash reaches to where the green and is breathed in by the driller and 
of Long Island flees before the ma- his helper. 

chinery, brick and concrete, the steel, Muckers are toiling at the face, 
and belching smokestacks of bedlam loading the scale boxes with the 
New York. waste. The boxes are set on small 

Rock cut, and open cut — exposing trucks that run on narrow gauge 
water mainfc, high pressure water tracks. The power to move these 
mains carrying seawater for fire- cars? Monkey-motion. Put your 
fighting purposes, trunk telephone back into it, and grunt, 
lines, Edison Power lines, Consoli- Here you are. Broke. A good 
dated Gas mains; sewers, carrying construction worker, going to seed 
tons of the city’s refuse to the open and in need of a flock of pay en- 
riverway. All are laid bare to be velopes. “Hey, buddy, who’s Sup- 
bent aside that a clear right-of-way erintendent on this section?” A 
may be had for the shining steel Southern drawl answers, “That’s him, 
rails. Another transportation artery going you way — the tall man in 
to carry New York’s insane millions boots and Mackinaw.” “Thanks, — 
to and from their crazy tasks! Won- before I tangle up with him — what 
derful New York! The curse of all do they pay on the subway — timber- 
the gods, sideways and forward men for instance, or riggers?” 
upon you! “Wall, they starts you at eighty cents 

Gasoline-driven whirleys, mounted an hour, and if you’re a good man 
on caterpillar treads, creep up and they’ll raise you to eighty-five!” Can 
down the cut, pausing in their squat you beat it! In a town like New 
manner to swing the booms over a York. Eighty cents an hour. To pay 
hole and to drop the loadhook down rent, to buy food and clothes fo t 
for a scalebox full of stone and wives and kids, to send the kids to 
muck, or a great chain-slung rock, di- schools, to buy boots and woolens 
vorced from the city’s bulk by dyna- to keep the water and cold out. 

mite * # Eighty cents an hour and bum 

The load is made fast, the signal booze costing sixty cents a shot, 
man raised a hand, the engineer That’s prosperity. Ten shots of 
throws in his .friction, up comes hootch for a day’s pay, and twice that 
New York’s guts. The boom swings, m any would not keep out the damp, 
and deposits the load in dump trucks, Nor cu t the dynamite smoke from 
to be hauled off to scows moored their throats. 

along the North River and dumped E ; ghty cents an hour> for carfar6) 

out ? v a ' insurance, books, theatre tickets, a 

The cut goes steady down. As . of CamelS) laundry billS) pay _ 

the mams are reached they are torn m£nt on an electric sweeper) a gradu . 
out The cut fills with timber and adon dress for the oldest girlj doc _ 
steel falsework, and .s decked over {or b;lls for the last case of measles . 
with planks to carry the street load H Eucl ; d , get out of bed; come 
of city traffic. 

Water runs along the bottom of 
the cut. Water drips through the 
cracks of the deck planks, when it 
rains or snows. Water drips from the 
top of the rock cuts on the sections 
solid enough to be tunnelled. Water 
runs along in the temporary open 
sewers. Not just water you know. 

Everything is slippery and slimy with 
damp evil sweat. 

At the face of the cuts, soft-ground 
miners using air driven drills, are 
putting down holes to be loaded with 
stick powder. The drill-steel kicks 
back a steady stream of white fine 
rock-dust. When the holes are shot, 
the dynamite leaves a thick fog of 
yellow smoke, that slowly rises and 
drifts, to cling, in cirrus clouds, 
against the top of the cut, bringing 
headaches to the men and dealing 
none too gently with their throats 
and lungs. 

Drills bite into the concrete foun- 
dations of buildings, sheering them 
off to back of the right-of-way. As 



on back and take lessons in mathe- 
matics from the pasty-faced wizards 
who are building New York’s new- 
est subway. 

Eighty cents an hour; and a few 
blocks to the east great crowds mill- 
ing in and out of great department 
stores. Fur coats and silken wraps on 
display in street windows. Spate, 
canes, Tuxedoes. Bags, steamer rugs. 
Shining, purring motor cars. A 
charming woman comes from one of 
the stores to enquire solicitously if 
her chauffeur has yet had lunch. I 
liked that woman. Her manner. Her 
graciousness. And I’m class conscious. 
I despise the subway mathematicians 
over on Eighth Avenue spreading 
eighty cents an hour over all life’s 
necessities. I feel like socking them 
on the nose. Because I’m in that fix 
too. 



When you put your back into the 
work and grunt, don’t forget to laugh 
about yourself and the whole mess, 
sometimes. It’s comical, isn’t it now? 
Eighty cents an hour to wear out 
your life in the slime and the smoke, 
the stink and the wet, tearing the 
guts out of “wonderful” New York; 
then healing the wound with steel 
and concrete, shining rails, ties, 
switch points, block signals and white 
tiles. And, Oh, yes, station plat- 
forms with efficient turnstiles that 
will let you through with a click- 
clack after you have dropped a nickel 
in the slot. 

Look things over, kid. You are on 
the bottom. Laugh that off. Oh, yes, 
that charming lady — she’s on the top, 
and if she knew, she’d get hysterical ; 
and she’d go see a show to forget 
you and everything. 



O -h .1. = BRANCUSI 



“^T 7 hen we are no longer chit - 
* * dren , we are already dead” 
— Brancusi in the catalogue of his 
New York exhibition. 

I believe I have heard that before. 
The eternal wonder-child of some 
immaculate conception — the artist. 
Walking through this life innocent, 
star-eyed. . . It is about time the ar- 
tist — like every other human being — 
grew up. Imagine the builder of the 
Brooklyn Bridge announcing “I am 
a child.” Or the man who conceived 
the plans of the Hudson Tube — or 
a scientist. Why then is the artist 
so boastful of his immaturity? If 
art is that great thing it is cracked 
up to be, how then do its high priests 
expect it to be the sputterings of in- 
fants? Is it that the diaper affords 
an excellent protection for their de- 
sire to remain vague and non-com- 
mital, and thus enabf? their creations 
to become “timeless?” (Pure, above 
the battle, etc.) 



There is at least one definite prin- 
ciple of Art. . . and that is that Art 
is bound to time and space — and you 
cannot dodge this. Those who try 
to get around it, only cause their 
works to be still-born. 

One of the pieces of the exhibition 
is marked “Portrait (1916)”. What 
is that Brancusi worked upon in 1916 
during the War in Paris? What had 
he to say? He cut a huge phallus in- 
to marble^— that is what he had to 
say! Men are slaughtered, men are 
crazed. The artist, the divine, toys 
with the phallus. . . It is Art,* it is 
pure, it is above good and evil. Hur- 
rah! Long live Art. 

Brancusi is a great craftsman. No 
one I know of has a better under- 
standing „of the possibilities and the 
limitations of the materials he uses 
— be it stone, bronze or wood. But 
he satisfies fumself with his equip- 
ment as the end . It is only the 
means. Hugo Gellert 




Drawing by Art Young 
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THE VANGUARD BOOKS 



that, is the problem of showmanship, stuff of entertainment. Strict com- 
The fact that such wise persons as munists talk about a proletarian thea- 

W hy the American reader has to has just arrived at this office. Some Br0adw ^ producers are generally all tre which may mean everything or 

pay $2.50 for the average of them have been sent out to re- . WCt 0n thlS *“bject does not make nothmg. It is certainly true that the 

viewers and will be discussed in later '* an ? eaSler / But 1 bel | e r, e that J Dos ! heat f ’ more than an ? other art > ex ' 
numbers of the New Masses. In the PaSS08 ’ * lea ? t P otentiall 7 and as for and of the crowd. When 

meantime, one can only cheer and reVeal f ln this P^> has great skl11 Dos , Passo ^ a PP r , oach f this crowd di * 

00 * rectly and in the glow of the spot- 

am I complaining lights, something happens: he whis- 

vx uu, ui^oict ica ux arc uic luunuauuns ur yuur cuuca- r 007 orr 

evolution. Surely Henry Ford has tion. You can’t go wrong on this col- ab ° Ut ' r F ° r °" e thmg> the 8t01 7 con * P ers to the electrician > the spotlights 

proved by now that it pays to produce lection ; it comprises the landmarks in ten . t of the P*V is weaL The nar ' turn rose-colored, and the magnificent 

for big masses at small profits. But the progress of revolutionary thought. rative re P eats and fluctuates - But P arad e of his play is suffused in an 



’ hy the American reader has to 
pay $2.50 for the average 
book, while the effort of the Contin- 
ental publisher is to get the book into 
as many readers’ hands for as few 

francs, shillings, zloty, and marks as say to the young labor student: Here aS * r , 

* ... .x. r.. ... ... _r j... Wnat 



the American publisher, for perhaps William Morris and Lenin are some 
sufficient reasons, is forced to narrow of the extremes that meet in this for- 
down his clientele. But knowledge um; Veblen and Postgate and Scott 
will not be popular in this heathen Nearing are some of the interpreters 
country until good books are as casual, of the living present, 
as omnipresent, and as purchasable as It is a splei^d selection. The 
the Saturday Evening Post. present writer has one special com- 

That immortal big business man, plaint to make: Why is no effort made 
Haldeman-Julius, splitf a large crack to print the poetry, shoft stories, pic- 
in the tight little publishing world, tures and plays of the American labor 



Other pioneers like Horace Liver- 
right have widened it still further 
with their popular reprint libraries. 
Now comes the Vanguard Press, with 
a list of some 35 titles which it of- 



fers the studious and-.,jdfderpaid American radical isn’t different from 
worker of hand and brain at the his European brother; he will read 
amazing price of fifty ients — (forty good fiction and poetry if it is bone 
cents if you join the Vanguard So- of his bone.^But no publisher as 
c * et 7*) yet seems to have the knowledge or 

Some of the best of the radical desire to push the art of the American 
classics in first-class type, and cloth labor movement. “We want to know 
binding at 40 cents the copy! This why.” 

is a great event. A crate of the books Michael Gold 

WANTED— A SHOWMAN 



T he Garbage Man , by John Dos 
Passos. Harper & Brothers . $ 2.00 . 

Here is the modern, or future, 
theatre at its best, not as a futurist 
or expressionist “experiment,” but as 
a show. Dos Passos ha^given us a 



retains a little of the uncertainty 
and softness of the former title. 

Why? Dos Passos clearly posses- 
ses an equipment which will enable 
him to do great stuff in the theatre. 
One can attack his first play from 



thoroughgoing and at times thrilling two points of view: in the first place, 
entertainment — yet it is not com- technical; in the second place, psy- 
pletely satisfying. The Garbage Man chological. Curiously enough, it is 
has most of the elqgients of m 7 own impression that he is most 
a corking play— sheer dynamic poetry successful in the former respect. His 
of speech, rich color of a kaleido- P la 7 stands as an object lesson to 
scopic spectacle — but there is a gap a11 tilose w b° are seeking ways and 
which the author has failed to means of bringing the living Ameri- 
bridge, the great gulf between the can scene into the dead American 
art theatre and the popular theatre, theatre. He has crossed that magic 
The negotiation of this gulf consti- and da ngerous line between actors 
tutes the main problen^f Hie cur- a nd audience carelessly and with as- 
rent playwright. ^ ^ tonlshing skill. He has done this 

This play illustrates 4^ case: a lar ^7 by doing everything which 
brilliant piece of work, executed in Broadway technician , says is im- 
a style which is purely and effectively P oss,ble ’ thus proving again the ¥ ro- 
theatrical. Why is it that only about found truth that bowmans htf m any 



three-quarters of it clinches the thea- 
trical effect? There remains an un- 
digested fourth, made up of litera- 
ture, words, undigested ideas. Here 
on the printed page, titled vigorously 
and directly as The Garbage Man — 
which is certainly a whole lot better 
than the sentimental The Moon is 
a Gong , as the piece was sofhewhat 
inadvertently billed for its metro- 
politan presentation — the play still 



broad and reasonable acceptance of 
the term is directly at variance with 
what oddly passes for technique in 
the white light district. I do not 
mean to infer that, by neglecting 
the art of the theatre as practiced by 
the brothers Shubert, you can quickly 



aside from this specific defect, there unfortunate pink. Something should 
is a more important difficulty of a be done about this. And Dos Passos, 
psychological sort, concerned with having come so near to creating a 
this horrible gap between the art real downright American show, is 
theatre and the people’s theatre, be- the person to do it. 
tween a planned design and the red — John Howard Lawson 

OUR FOREMOST CRITIC 



movement? There is not a publish- 
ing house in this country interested 
in this material, as are the Labour 
Publishing Company in England and 
the Malik Verlag in Germany. The 



T he House of Satan , by George Jean 
Nathan . Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 

Having achieved the 295S page 
of Mr. Knopf’s elegant book (Bo- 
doni type set up by Vail-Ballou Press, 
Inc., Esparto Paper manufactured in 
Scotland, etc., etc., etc.), we find 
that we have learned the following 
from Mr. #fencken’s boy friend: 

1 . Art is" not ennobling. Oh, quite 
the contrary. 

2. G<5od drama, children, is never 
intellig^ht. 

3. Unions, you fool, are meant 
for hod carriers, not for actors. 

4. Criticism: “Whatever interests 
me is go&d. Whatever doesn’t in- 
terest me isn’t good.” 

5. “The greatest of all secrets to 
human happiness: the philosophy of 
indifference.’ 

6. Newspapers don’t always carry 
good dramatic criticism. 

7. The trouble with those French 



revues is that they are Frenchier than 
the French. 

8. After all, when you want a real 
night in the theatre, boy, go to a 
burlesque show. (Of Mr. Nathan’s 
other eight books of criticism). 

9. Noel Coward isn’t as much as 
he’s cracked up to be. Neither is 
Mike Arlen. 

10. Here’s what’s eating the Am- 
erican theatre: 

(a) You get scalped for tickets. 

(b) The programs they give you 
are torn and dirty. 

(c) The damned hodfeT are cold, 
especially if your wife’s in decol- 
lete. 

(d) Why don’t they stuff some 
mohair in those seats and run a 
vacuum sweeper over them? 

(e) Lately first night audiences 
have been so vulgar! 

Yes, sir, Mr. Nathan is our fore- 
most dramatic critic — aqd so clever, 
besides. $2.50 please. ^ 

Harbor Allen 



REVOLUTION AND SEX 



Sex Expression in Literature , by V . 
F. Calverton . With an introduction 
by Hart^ Elmer Barnes. Boni and 
L'mer§g%i. $2.50. 

V. IJ^fCalverton’s book has its gen- 
uine merks, but I must be forgiven 
for beginning with personalities. My 
excuse is that he started it. 

“Floyd Dell,” says Calverton, 
somewhere in this book, “makes of 
love an art. . . .” This is intended, 
of course, as literary information 
merely, for he goes on to say that 
“Cabell (fincfe) ^n sex a symbol,” 
that “D. H. Lawrence poetizes the 
erotic,” and that “James Joyce trans- 
forms passion into a psychography 



and automatically capture the art of which bewilders by its vividness.” 
the theatre as practiced by Aristo- These phrases are intended to convey 
pha les. The one overwhelming prob- that we write more or less frankly 
lcm, and a highly technical one at about sex; so much so, indeed, that 



“Swinburne and Whitman, Flaubert 
and Maupassant, precursors of the 
protest that has now become a trend, 
are but pale passion flowers beside the 
red Priapian shoots of their succes- 
sors!” I can but disclaim the com- 
pliment and hastily turn over my 
share of it to be divided among 
Messrs. Cabell, Lawrence and Joyce. 

And now to the book. . .It under- 
takes to show that the literature of 
a given time is an expression of the 
ideals of the economically dominant 
class. And it chooses to show this 
in the special and very interesting 
field of the literary treatment of sex- 
ual themes. Thus the book is doubly 
interesting, as a contribution to the 
young literature of sociological art- 
criticism, and as a study in class atti- 
tudes toward sex. As the former, 
it is one of the four books of the 
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sort yet produced m America, the 
others being Calverton’s previous 
volume The Newer Sfirit , Upton 
Sinclair’s Mammonart y and my own 
Intellectual Vagabondage . It ranks 
as an important pioneer effort in a 
kind of criticism which may be ex- 
pected to grow rapidly in importance 
and to crowd moral and aesthetic crit- 
icism alike from the center of the 
stage. While as a social study of sex- 



There is much to tempt one to 
discussion along this path, but the 
present review will pause only at 
the end to ask a question. Obviously 
the revolt of the ’nineties against 
Victorian hypocrisy was a part of 
the general and gathering revolt 
against bourgeois domination. Is the 
“sex freedom of the new literature” 
similarly a symptom of revolt? Cal- 
verton thinks so, and adds that “the 



Calverton himself points out, the 
upper bourgeosie, the dominant class 
in America, have^ reached the point 
where they “can afford to be im- 
moral, as morality is conceived ac- 
cording to bourgeois standards.” The 
“sex freedom” of the new literature 
might thus more realistically be ex- 
plained as a reflection of the growth 
of leisure-class standards among the 
American bourgeoisie, and an ex- 



Calverton tells us that “with the 
weakening of the private property 
regime a new ethic is born,” and he 
goes on to prophecy that “sex will be 
neither maximized nor minimized, 
neither exalted nor degraded, neither 
concealed nor advertised.” It sounds 
fine, but it is a little vague. What I 
wish to know — and I invite Calver- 
ton and Upton Sinclair and Charles 
W. Wood and Scott Nearing and 



ual attitudes, it promises, and gives, 
something well worth thinking about 
in connection with this now popular 
theme. 

Part of Calverton’s thesis is not 
new. It has long been obvious that 
Elizabethan literature expressed in 



anti-bourgeois attitude in morality is 
gradually being driven toward an 
anti-bourgeois attitude in economics.” 
He does not document this confident 
assertion, and it seems somewhat 
doubtful. For, on the other hand, as 



pression of its own revolt against its 
former Puritanical ideals. It remains 
to be shown that “sex freedom” in 
literature has anything to do with the 
growth of a revolutionary working 
class. 



Michael Gold and the other philoso- 
phers of the revolutionary move- 
ment to tell me candidly — what is 
the correct revolutionary proletarian 
attitude toward sex? 

Floyd Dell 



general the attitudes of the aristoc- 
racy, Puritan literature those of the 
rising bourgeoisie, etc. Calverton’s 
contribution is a patient explication 
of these literary changes, with spe- 
cial reference to the treatment of sex- 
ual themes, from the Elizabethan 
era to the present day. The change 
from aristocratic sexual ideals to 
bourgeois sexual ideals is thus sum- 
med up: 

“Along with the social character- 
istics that we have already described 
as peculiar to the bourgeois class 
would necessarily flow a strictness of 
morality and severity of religion that 
would but foster the growth and 
progress of the economic life of the 
class. Thriftiness of habit and loose- 
ness of morality are social incongru- 
ities, philosophically incompatible 
elements. To avoid annihilation the 
class had to live close-guarded, almost 
ascetic lives. Monogamy, a fiction 
with the aristocracy, became a re- 
ligious reality with the bourgeoisie. 
Indulgence with the aristocracy be- 
came (was replaced by) self-denial 
with the bourgeoisie. Bastardly, .a 
trifling mishap with the aristocracy 
became a heinous sin with the 
bourgeoisie. The theatre, a source 
of delight for the aristocracy, be- 
came a source of sin for the 
bourgeoisie. Expressed in terms 
of economics, what the aristocracy 
could afford, loose morality, indulg- 
ence of desire, merry mistresses, bas- 
tards, gay performances, the gilded 
pageantry of heathen tragedy, the 
bourgeoisie could not afford.” 

The change to a bourgeois idealism 
is pursued with much amusing and 
instructive data, through the Restora- 
tion riot into the “sentimental 
comedy” of the succeeding age, 
through the “realism” of the early 
English novel, through the compli- 
cated phenomena of the “romantic 
revival” which accompanied the 
French revolution, through the gen- 
erous illusions and bitter disillusions 
of poetry, on into the perfection of 
sexual repression in the Victorian era, 




and the revolt of the ’nineties . . 



to the present day. 



THE HARBOR 



Drawing by Louis Loxowick 
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POETIC ASTIGMATISM 



Poets and Their Art , by Harriet 
Monroe . Macmillan . 1926. $2.00. 

May Days, an Anthology of Verse 
from Masses-Lib erator, Chosen and 
Edited by Genevieve Taggard . Boni 
and Liveright . 1925. $ 3.00 . 

Reading two volumes of and about 
American poetry is a pretty dismal 
affair. Page after page of rubber- 
stamp emotions, ready-made phrases, 
shop-worn forms. The music of our 
native singers, barring a few excep- 
tions, has. all the originality of an 
electric piano in a nickelodeon. They 
turn out poems the way Henry Ford 
turns out autos: all exactly alike ex- 
cept for the license plates. Lyrics 
entitled Indifference , Rain, Autumn , 
Retrosfection , Sfring in Paris , Soli- 
tude y Homecoming y Measurements , 
Entity , Debris and Humiliation may 
have been hot stuff back in the days 
when man was first discovering that 
he had a soul and that he could turn 
an honest penny by pitying himself 
for having one; but gosh, how in the 
meantime the colors have run! 

The first of these books tells how 
Harriet Monroe with her little mag- 
azine Poetry touched off the Chicago 
or Midwest school of poetry. The 
Chicago school started out to be a 
great symphonic organ; but after a 
few resonant notes from two or three 
wooden pipes, it turned out that the 
rest of the organ was made up of 
tin whistles. Miss Monroe, who 
played the keys, knew, it soon be- 
came apparent, only two or three 
chords by heart and she couldn’t 
read notes. 

There is no disputing the conten- 
tion that in its early days Poetry , un- 
der Miss Monroe’s tutelage, contrib- 
uted something very real and very 
vital to the American poetic menu. 
How she could do so and yet write 
so saccharine, gushy^and superficial 
a book must remain forever a mys- 
tery. 

Here, on the nicest kind of paper, 
with the trimmest kind of type, are 
300 pages about Amy Lowell — of the 
New England Lowells, you know — 
at tea; about that “delightful Yan- 
kee” Robert Frost and what a dear 
farmer lad he is; about Edgar Lee 
Masters, quite the rugged mountain 
of American poetry, whose “occa- 
sional indelicacies” must be forgiven; 
about Ezra Pound, who ran off to 
Paris and “to pure poetry with no 
dusty alloy of baser motive than the 
sheer command of the muse”; about 
Maxwell Bodenheim, whose fright- 
fully uncouth manners were, of 
course, caused by “Freudian tragedies 
of early suppression”; and about Wal- 
lace Stevens, who recalls “some quiet 
far-flung space in Florida,” where 
“the sky is cobalt, with mauve-white 



clouds; the sea is sapphire, flickering 
into diamonds under the wind; the 
sand is a line of purplish rose and 
there are gaudy bathers on the 
beach”! 

Of insight into the forces that 
moved these poets, of understand- 
ing for the social and economic con- 
ditions that produced the late la- 
mented renaissance, there is in all its 
handsome typography no glimmer. 
Poetry, one gathers, is a genteel di- 
version for the intellectual elite: a 
little more than the bridge, a little 
less than dinner. No wonder the 
Midwest “muse,” as Miss Monroe 
calls it, wilted away in early infancy 
of malnutrition. 

Miss Taggard, in compiling the 
Masses-Lib erator anthology, did not 
choose always wisely. Some of the 
war poems, pertinent though they may 
have been in 1917, have lost their 
edge. Much of the satire and defi- 
ance about religion sounds old, like 
echoes of the riveting on the Wool- 
worth Building. The love lyrics are 
as familiar as a threadworn mitten. 
How, in contrast, the objective and 
revolutionary verse stands up! Steel, 
smoke, iron, noise, city, soil — these 
give poetry a substantial, indigenous, 
open-at-the-collar flavor that nips and 
tingles at the palate after the soppy 
pap of the lachrymose rhymesters. 
Read, if you doubt me, Michael 
Gold’s The Strange Funeral in Brad- 
dock, James Rorty’s What Michael 
Said to the Census Taker , and, best of 
all, William Ellery Leonard’s impas- 
sioned The Heretics and Tom 
Mooney . 

Why is it that contemporary Amer- 
ican poetry, having told us Chicago 
is “hog butcher for the world,” 
“Booth led boldly with his big bass 
drum,” arid how Daisy Miller “con- 
tributed ten dollars and costs to the 
school funds of Spoon River,” 
clapped a muzzle over its mouth and 
subsided into innocuous whimpers? 
These two surveys produce evidence. 
Listen to this from Ezra Pound, ap- 
proved by Miss Monroe: “Poetry is 
an art, QOt a pentametric echo of the 
sociological dogma printed in last 
year’s magazine.” Listen to these 
phrases taken from the first ten pages 
of Poets and Their Art : “Poets tell 
their secrets on the printed page” ; 
“dealing with naked souls”; “an art- 
ist who has kept the faith”; “breath- 
ing the perfume of the book”; “the 
eternal movement toward the mys- 
terious city of hope.” Wade through 
the sighs and heart-beats and soul- 
sick tremolos that clutter the pages of 
Miss Taggard’s anthology and con- 
vince yourself that no poet can look 
forever into himself without getting 
astigmatic and cross-eyed. 

Harbor Allen 




Mrs. 

Socrates 

by Fritz Mauthner 

A defense of the most notorious 
scold in history, depicting So- 
crates himself as the cause 
rather than the victim of her 
shrewishness. 

The story of Xantippe’s married 
life is moving because her heart is 
hot. — N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 

We recommend Mrs. Socrates. 

— N. Y. Eve. Post. 
An example of the enduring quali- 
ty of good fiction. — N. Y. Sun. 
Arresting, witty and poignant. 

— Saturday Review. 
Socrates walks out of the pages of 
the book and into our hearts. 

— Phila. Public Ledger. 
This book demands a hearty shout 
of grateful praise. — N. Y. World. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES— $2.00 



To the readers of the New Masses: 

We know that you will be in- 
terested in the complete list of 
our publications. If you will 
send us your name and address 
we will gladly mail our catalog 
and the advance notices as they 
are isued. Write to — 

INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

SSI HWBTH AVENUE NEW YOPK 



The 

MODERN QUARTERLY 

announces 

DEBATE 

“Is Proletarian Art Both 
Possible and Desirable ?” 

Affirmative 

V. F. CALVERTON 

Editor — Modern Quarterly 

Author of ‘‘The Newer Spirit” and 
“Sex Expression in Literature.” 

Negative 

LEON SAMSON 

Well-known Lecturer 
Chairman 

MICHAEL GOLD 

Editor — New Masses 
AT 

MANHATTAN LYCEUM 

66 EAST 4th ST, NEW YORK. 

Sunday, Jan. 23, 1927 — 2 P. M. 
Admission 50 Cents 

Buy Tickets in Advance 

Tickets on sale at — New Masses, 
39 West 8th Street, Jimmy 
Higgins Bookshop, 127 Uni- 
versity PL, Rand Bookstore, 
7 East 1 5 Street. 
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BOOK SHOPS OUR WILL-TO- DEATH 




LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 

Instant Se r*»fcc - any number. Only stock in 
New York. Best sellers underpriced. 

rr\ HAUNTED BOOK SHOP 



575 Pacific St., B’klyn, N. Y. 

Send for Catalogue 
(O’Dell, late of Los Angeles) 




In the American Grain. By William 
Carlos Williams. A. £s? C. Bom. 
$3.00. 

Much of the criticism of American 
machinery culture is the case of Rous- 
seau versus Rousseau. If Dr. Wil- 
liams’ In the American Grain lacked 
substance beyond the sentimentality 
of this idea, it might be shelved as 
representing contemporary America 
divided, in a minority, against itself. 
He attacks a romantic industrial civ- 
ilization with another romantic idea 
stemming from the common source. 
But fortunately the idea gathers here 
a valuable context, and the volume 
stands for a new and significant spirit 
in American letters. ^ 

Precisely because it is a new ap- 
proach, a transvaluation of our lit- 
erature seen through history, and pre- 
cipitates a special American mind in 
a personal, intuitive form, it stands 
also for the repudiation of criticism 
as an integral activity. It proceeds on 
the assumption that the possible tra- 
ditions of orderly criticism in this 
country, with the exception of Poe, 
are irrelevant to the present situa- 
tion. Dr. Williams wishes to know 
whether there is a sound tradition 
available. And he appeals to origins. 
His book is an instance of the very 
disease under diagnosis; in a living 
culture supporting satisfactory art- 
forms the immediate production is 
the exclusive interest of criticism, for 
the tradition is taken for granted. Dr. 
Williams believes that we are not sus- 
tained by a living tradition, and he 
has written a historical survey of the 
American spirit irf search of one. The 
central tendency of our spirit is the 
apotheosis of death. 

His conclusions are substantially 
the same as D. H. Lawrence’s in 

HUMANIZING 

The Making of the Modern Mind, 
by John Herman Randall . Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

Professional philosophy ain’t what 
it used to be. There was a time 
when philosophers were the right- 
hand men of kings, if not kings in 
their own right. Now they merely 
warm chairs of philosophy and pub- 
lish innocuous books. They build 
pretty systems to justify this or the 
other — usually the other — social pre- 
conception, they provide college stu- 
dents with snap courses, they , drag in 
the universe to prove — like Santa- 
yana — that pretty poems and aperi- 
tifs are the right, honorable, and 
j ust concerns of the wise man — but 
all things considered they do little 
harm. 

Of late professional philosophers 
have been cbncerning themselves with 
the affairs of this world. They have 



Studies in Classic American Litera- 
ture , with a difference of empha- 
sis. Lawrence portrayed a will-to- 
death in American letters. Williams 
goes beyond literature, even beyond 
formal history, into the documents 
that presumably offer an explanation 
of both. His purpose is to find out 
why we are spiritually conditioned to 
hatred of life — what is the origin of 
the obsession. His solution, deprived 
of the depth and power of its con- 
text, would be explicitly this: The 
colonists conquered the New World 
but they refuse to acceft it. The 
extensions of the idea are enormous. 
The colonists necessarily lost the vi- 
tality of their European culture, but 
rejected the possibility of a new cul- 
ture from primitive beginnings; so 
they founded American life in a hi- 
erarchy of dead forms. 

Dr. Williams’ appeal to origins is 
the uneasy attempt of an individual 
to define his tradition. (It is un- 
easy: his prose, which can be eco- 
nomical and sustained, is seldom ex- 
plicit; it breaks off into purple writ- 
ing and obscure divination.) The 
book is thus significant, rather than 
important, for this method of getting 
to what Mr. Brooks has called a 
usable past is like Mr. Brooks’ own 
method to that end; it is usually its 
own frustration. It succeeds chiefly as 
recapitulation, and it sterilizes what- 
ever it heroically tries to resuscitate. 
Nevertheless, it is not likely any- 
thing may come quickly to light that 
will render Dr. Williams’ main con- 
tention false — the popular messianic 
criticism will hardly effect the ren- 
dition — and this volume will un- 
doubtedly survive as one of the most 
interesting questions asked by the 
spirit of our time. 

Allen Tate 

PHILOSOPHY 

discovered the industrial revolution 
and “social maladjustments.” They 
are abandoning the Absolute, Space- 
Time and all compendious what-nots 
for a consideration of the ends of 
human action. They discuss moral 
ends and social ideals. They are 
humanistic. How very nice! 

One of the most human of the 
younger humanists is John Herman 
Randall, Jr., assistant professor of 
philosophy at Columbia University, 
who has just published a book called 
the Making of the Modern Mind . 
The book has been acclaimed by Dr. 
Randall’s fellow - humanist, Prof. 
Harry Elmer Barnes. It will soon be 
acclaimed by other enlightened in- 
tellectuals who voted the LaFollette 
ticket in 1924. 

The Making of the Modern Mind 
tells you nothing about the making 



OPPORTUNITY 

JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO LIFE 

“On behalf of my publish- 
ers, I ask your formal per- 
mission to reprint the fol- 
lowing story in “ The Best 
Short Stories of 1926: 
“Symphonesque” by Arthur 
Huff Fauset. OPPOR- 
TUNITY,— June T 926. 
— Edward J. O’Brien, 
London, England. Editor > 
Best Short Stories , 

“The brilliant Negro journ- 
al OPPORTUNITY.” — 
Du Bose Heyward, Author 
of Porgy . 

“This latest number of OP- 
PORTUNITY is fine. 
Don’t forget me on those 
back numbers.” — Carl 
Sandburg, Poet and Au- 
thor, Chicago Poems , Smoke 
and Steel y and Abraham 
Lincoln. 

“You are now giving us the 
best magazine we have.”— 
Benjamin Brawley. 

“We have decided to give 
to last year’s class a subscrip- 
tion to some good Negro 
Magazine. The class voted 
unanimously for the “OP- 
PORTUNITY MAGA- 
ZINE.”— C. H. Harper, 
Dean y Tennessee Agricul- 
tural and Industrial State 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

OPPORTUNITY 

IS PUBLISHED BY 

THE 

NATIONAL URBAN 
LEAGUE 

127 East 23rd Street, 
New York City 

CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Editor 

COUNTEE P. CULLEN 
Assistant Editor 

ERIC WALROND 
Business Manager 

$1.50 A YEAR 
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RATIONAL 

LIVING 

The Radical Health Magazine 
Just out — 

Rich Winter issue 

Containing: 

Many powerful, original 
editorial notes — An article 
about the visit of the Queen 
of Rumania, by one who 
knows; The Magic of Con- 
ceit, S. D. Schmalhausen ; 
Population and Happiness, 
(describing birth control in 
Africa), J. M. Stuart- 
Young Nigeria — The '‘Cause 
of Squint, Mary Dudder- 
idge; Sex Confessions — 
The T ruth About Freudism 
— Food-Choppers and Their 
Faults (normal and abnorm- 
al teeth), Dr. A. Asgis; 
What Is Health? (Shows 
that you are not as ill as you 
have been made to believe) 
— From A Doctor’s Note- 
Book — Simplified Rational 
Healing (What you can do 
yourself when ill) — A crit- 
icism on theosophy — 27 il- 
lustrations — rLabor, Zilzer — 
Proletarian Children, Zille 
— Small and large families 
— Impression from Russia — 
Despair, Kollwitz — -War — 
Dust in Workers’ Shops — 
Rhythmic Movements — 
Anti-Alcohol Propaganda in 
France, etc., etc. 

A magazine published at a 
loss — No paid advertisements — 
No doctors , institutions , drugs , 
or curing methods to recom- 
mend. Its aim is to teach its 
readers to become as independ- 
ent from all such things and 
people as possible — Limited cir- 
culation — Do you want such a 
magazine to live? 
Subscription, 1 2 numbers, 
$5 (Europe, $2), single 
copy 50c. (Europe 20c.) 
Free sample copies to new 
readers . 

AS A DOCTOR SEES IT, 
by B. Liber, an elegant vol- 
ume of stories from life as 
seen by a physician and il- 
lustrated by the author. 
Published by The Critic and 
Guide Co.y New York, Price 
$ 2 . If ordered through 
Rational Living $1.50 — 
FREE with a subscription 
to Rational Living if re- 
quested. 

Address: Rational Living, 
Box 2, Station M, New 
York. 



of the modern mind — but it is a 
fairly adequate exposition of the in- 
tellectual history of western Europe 
since the twelfth century. 

Rather the material for such a 
history. Randall starts with the 
twelfth century renaissance and traces 
the intellectual history of western 
Europe through medieval ideals, the 
renaissance and reformation, human- 
ism, the development of scientific 
thought, early ^nineteenth century 
romanticism, evolution, “social ideals 
in a growing world.” He packs an 
immense amount of valuable ma- 
terial in 642 pages; but he has no 
feel for historical movement, no 
philosophy of history. Rich facts 
sprawl all over lps book. They wan- 
der about mothegless. They arc un- 
systematized. Randall does not see 
history as a unit — the way Marx 
does — even as a series of units — the 
way Spengler does. History for him 
is a thing of shreds and patches, 
loosely, if at all, integrated, with no 
thread of meaning or direction. 

Occasionally Randall does try to 
explain the genesis of an idea that 
he is describing. When he does that 
he explains the idea by another idea, 
seldom by the social forces which 
actually gave ,dt birth. References 
are made now and then to economic 
background — humanists have caught 
the phrase — but the actual connec- 
tion of ideas and social conditions is 
seldom shown. Kant’s justification of 
freedom, for Randall, is a reaction 
against mechanistic deism and not a 
realization of rising capitalist econo- 



my justified in economic theory by 
the doctrine of laissez faire . The 

popularity of Bergsonism , l is a reac- 
tion against mechanism rather than 
the mysticism that inevitably accom- 
panies a decaying society. 

In his last chapter Randall dis- 
cusses contemporary social ideals. He 
contrasts the “ecstatic religious faith 
of the Communist and the Guild So- 
cialist” with “the open mind, the 
firm knowledge of the complexity of 
social processes” that is represented 
by Will Durant’s Philosophy and the 
Social Problem . Randall also pays 
his respects in this chapter to fear- 
less pioneers like Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Lloyd George, Hobson, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Henderson, Wilson, La- 
Follette, and sturdy Teddy Roose- 
velt — “who carried the idea of 
progress into the arena of national 
politics.” 

Philosophers have a habit of giv- 
ing away — unnecessarily — funda- 
mental prejudices which color their 
thinking. Hegel did it in his Phil- 
osophy of Right . Shelling in his 
Methods des Academische Studium . 
It’s a rather superfluous business. 
Randall’s prejudices, for instance, are. 
fairly apparent from his eclecticism, 
his tendency to explain ideas by 
ideas, the tenderness with which he 
speaks of the monastic ideal, etc. It’s 
unnecessary for him to express his 
admiration for urbane gentlemen 
who carry the ideal of social progress 
into the arena of politics. 

Harry Freeman 



PAMPHLETS 



A BOURGEOIS PILGRIMAGE 



The Road Round Ireland , by Pad - 
raic Colum. Macmillan . $4.00. 

Padraic Colum has a new book, 
The Road Round Ireland . Padraic is 
apparently tramping his way. He 
tells us the minutest details. Lots of 
big things he overlooks. 492 pages, 
worth $4 if only for the apt illus- 
trations, but literarious. A showing- 
off of carefully gathered scholarly 
bits. Written by an amiable person 
steeped in the half-light and the pale 
sweet shadows of romance, who has 
not one protest against the plight of 
the smelly poor. Colum has the right 
eye for fairy mounds, fiddlers and 
priests but not the young mind and 
the generous heart to appreciate the 
communistic ideas inspiring the heroes 
of Easter Week. He is cold to the 
vital literature that produced in 1916 
what was really a class-struggle. Con- 
noly proposed the Marxian machine- 
age to make Ireland free and happy; 
he worked, fought and was shot for 
it; this greatest of Irishmen is bare- 
ly mentioned j ust once. Is it because 
Jim Connolly cried out against the 
Church? The author is blissful when 
he can drag in goriest; he seems to 
love these inky gentlemen who from 
St. Patrick’s time have shaped most 



L. I. D. CLASSICS 

New Tactics In Social Conflict. A 
Symposium. Edited by Harry W. 
Laidler and Norman Thomas. 

230 pp 50c. 

What Is Industrial Democracy f 

Norman Thomas 15c. 

The People’s Fight for Coal and Pow- 
er. H. S. Raushenbush 10c. 

Public Ownership Here and Abroad. 

Harry W. Laidler 15c. 

Challenge of Waste. Stuart Chase. 10c. 
How America Lives. H. W. Laidler. 

10c. 

The Profit Motive. Harry F. Ward. 10c. 
The Challenge of War. Norman 

Thomas 10c. 

How Canada Manages Its Electrical 

Energy. Harry W. Laidler 5c. 

Roads to Freedom. H.W. Laidler. 10c. 
Are Radicals Crazy T Stuart Chase 5c. 
20 Years of Social Pioneering. . 15c. 
or 

Send $1.50 for all of the above to 

League for Industrial Democracy 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 



The Outline of Marriage 

By FLOYD DELL 
A readable account of the bio- 
logical and historical foundations of 
marriage. 

25 CENTS A COPY 
AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL 
LEAGUE, INC. 

104 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 



Full of stirring, startling Truth. 
r>v-u^iYo Dcvil , g Prayer Book (men only) 

25c. Priest and Woman (women only), 25e. 
Convent Horror, 25c. Life of Carmelite Nun, 
25c. Thirty Years in Hell, 50c. My Life 
in the Convent, 50c. Maria Monk, 50c. 
Books sent by return mail on receipt ef 
price. No stamps. Agents wanted, all or 
spare time. Fastest selling books ever 
printed. Terms and illustrated catalogue free. 
RAIL SPLITTER PRESS, Milan, III. 



of Erin’s beauty .into bogs, slums 
and churches, and the gay, free-think- 
ing kiltie largely into a bigoted, ap- 
prehensive puddle - jumper. Sean 
O’Casey is featured in the book. 
Clum likes him. If not before, soon 
after Easter Week, Sean lost his sym- 
pathy with the revolution. “Ah,” 
says the mother in Juno and the Pay - 
cack , to the boy who fought with 
the Irish Volunteers, “you lost your 
best principles when you lost your 
arm; them’s the only sort of prin- 
ciples that’s any good to a workin’ 
man.” “With this speech,” says Col- 
um blandly, “ a cycle of Irish his- 
tory is completed” Padraic tramps 
literariously on. He needn’t worry; 
he has his place in the world, a 
secure one, in the pages of The 
Bookman , The New York Times Lit- 
erary Supplement , and The Messen- 
ger of the Sacred Heart. Meanwhile, 
on the roads round Ireland, tramp 
worn confident men who look to hap- 
piness for all, Athens in art and Mos- 
cow in politics. Colum did not see 
these soldiers of the new day; evi- 
dently the fairies, slave-songs and 
priests were too much for moony 
Padraic. 

George Jarrboe 



THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

NATIONAL FREETHOUGHT 
WEEKLY 

Est. 1873 G. E. Macdonald, Editor 
Three mos. Trial $1. Sample free 
Books: Voltaire, Paine, Ingersoll. 
Catalog free 

Truth Seeker Co., 49 Vesey St., N.Y. 



FOUR NEW BOOKS 
By SCOTT NEARING 
The British General Striker-cloth ....$ .50 
The Law of Social Revolutions, in coll, 
with the Labor Research Group 

Cloth 1.50 Paper 75 

Dollar Diplomacy — paper 50 

Education in Soviet Russia in collabor. 

with Joseph Freeman — Paper 50 

SOCIAL SCIENCE PUBLISHERS 
406 West 31st Street, New York 



<C1 lor a year’s sub- 
aena 8C ription to a Red 

Hot Agnostic paper or 10c. for 
4 different issues. No postal 
card spongers ! The Crucible, 
1330 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 



DINING CLUB 



JOIN "TME MORONS!" 

Most brilliant . dining club — 
Radical subjects} open forum 
Fortnightly Banquets} popular prices 
Inquire 

WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY 
85 Barrow Street — Walker 9512 
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THEATRES 

NODJACOV SHPEEL 

Yiddish Marionette Theatre 

95 SECOND AVENUE 
Telephone: Orchard 7162 
Every Evening Except Thursday 
Saturday and Sunday Matinees 

The Dybuk 

A parody by Zuny Maud 

The Merchants of Pepper 

An operetta by Yossl Cutler 

Minuet 

A dance by Jack Ttvorkov 
Arr. after Remo Bufano 
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FREE VACATION 



'THE OWNERS OF THE 
1 NEWEST ADULT CAMP 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
ARE OFFERING A TWO 
WEEKS’ VACATION FREE 
TO ANY TWO PERSONS 
WHO WILL SUGGEST A 
FITTING NAME FOR 
THEIR NEW CAMP, NOW 
BEING CONSTRUCTED ON 
BEAUTIFUL TRIPP LAKE. 

The contest is on — all answers 
should be in by December 29. 

Helpful leads, as to location, 
type of camp, etc., will be mailed 
to you upon request. 

Address all answer to 

LENA BARISH 

919 WOODYCREST AVE. 

New York City 



S H O R T REVIEWS 

HONORABLE GENIUS 

Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy. 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

One ought not criticize an honor- 
able old genius. Thomas Hardy 
brought a chord of strong, sane 
earthiness into the parlor literature 
of Victoria. He was close to the 
peasants. From them he got his 
strength; from his bourgeois literary 
ego he derived his pessimism. Over- 
read in Greek culture, ever-musing on 
the past, lonely in commercial Eng- 
land because he was honest, he forced 
the pattern of his decadence and iso- 
lation on the English rural life; he 
is as unreal and artificial as any Har- 
old Bell Wright. Why are the prop- 
agandists of death so acceptable to 
the inntellectuals? Is it because they 
are the priests of a dying culture? 
Hardy’s mind is a clutter of Greek 
mythology, spiritualism, Elizabethan 
rhetoric, peasant superstition, and 
Victorian despair before the triumph 
of Darwinism. But he writes with 
rugged and sincere feeling in his 
pattern. 

He despairs of life, and has been 
despairing thus for eighty comfort- 
able years. He believes in nothing on 
earth, but the cloud lifted during 
the war, when like a true bourgeois, 
he abated his cosmic pessimism long 
enough to write recruiting poems for 
the British army. They are includ- 
ed in the volume, with no apologies 
from the aged lofty god of the in- 
tellectuals. 

M. G. 

HOLY PACIFISTS 

Julia Marlowe , by Charles Edward 
Russell. Afpleton. $3.00. 

Where are the Socialist saviors of 
yesteryear? They used to be holy 
pacifists, said the workingman ought 
not fight, but vote and pray. But they 
put on uniforms for Uncle Sam, and 
fought, and lied like hell for the 
Morgan-Rockefeller fatherland. Now 
demobilized, they have no home or 
job in life, like many other vet- 
erans. And so Mr. John Spargo, for- 
merly the press-agent of Comrade 
Jesus, writes learned books on Old 
China collecting; Ernest Poole is a 
pale novelist of the feebler domestic 
emotions; William English Walling 
is living on an income; Arthur Bull- 
ard is a nonentity in the State De- 
partment or thereabouts; and Chas. 
Edward Russell spent some years pre- 
paring this mid-Victorian sob-story 
anent the acting of Julia Marlowe. 
It is legitimate for a Socialist to be 
passionately concerned with the arts; 
they are a section of the battle- 
ground of civilization. But this is 
the book of a sentimental old man — 
it has nothing to do with the strong 
young art of today. It is all plush 
and reminiscence. 

M. G. 
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JEWS! DO YOUR DUTY! 

We need millic^s and more millions to feed this beautiful child of our dreams 
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